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From Chicago to the Northwest 


* April, 1939, the Milwaukee purchased their first four 

EMC Diesel Switchers for operation in Milwaukee. Today 

this road has twenty-four-600 hp. and five-1000 hp., a total 

: 7 of twenty-nine EMC Diesels in service at various points 

( \I between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest . . . the 

I, strongest evidence that Diesel operation is one sure 

anh McTOS way to increase net income through lower operating costs. 
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Baldwin 660-hp Diesel-Electric switching 
locomotive. De La Vergne 4-cycle Diesel en- 
gine, Westinghouse electrical transmission. 


® The high degree of visibility built into every BALDWIN Diesel-Electric switch- 


ing locomotive, insures added safety, a fully informed crew, and quick response 


in switching movements. 
Low, narrow hood and large windows give clear vision over and along- 


side the hood. 
Equally good visibility is afforded the crew at the sides and rear of the cab. 
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PROTECTION e e e for the 
Greatest Number of People with “UN ION” 


HIGHWAY CROSSING SIGNALS 


RADE separation, of course, is the only 

absolutely foolproof protection. This 
method, however, is economically impossible 
for all crossings. The next most effective 
means of protecting the greatest number of 
people and property is installation of high- 
way crossing signals. A large number of 
crossings can be protected with signals at 
less cost than one grade separation. 


Because of the installation of modern high- 
way crossing warning devices, grade cross- 
ing fatalities have been materially reduced 
in several states.* 

“Union” highway crossing devices meet 
the specifications of all interested agencies. 


*In Ohio, for example, fatalities were reduced 
74 per cent over a period of 4 years, largely 
because of installation of warning devices. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 
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The Week at a Glance 


AVERELL HARRIMAN: The indus- 
trious and public-spirited chairman of the 
Union Pacific figured importantly in the 
news on two occasions in the period cov- 
ered by this issue. First, he addressed the 
Trafic Club at Washington and warned 
the railroads against too-positive statements 
about their ability to handle any traffic 
load which might conceivably be placed 
upon them. He believes the carriers are 
as ready for any eventuality as they can 
reasonably be expected to be, but they 
ought to go slow about committing them- 
selves to a degree which no other industry 
is doing. The second appearance of Mr. 
Harriman in the news was the assignment 
he received from the President to go to 
London to act as “expediter” of the U. S. 
program of extending military aid to 
Britain. 
® 
WAGE LOW, 36¢: After March 1 the 
minimum wage on all Class I railroads is 
to be 36 cents per hour; on short lines, 33 
cents per hour. The final order to this 
effect has been issued by Wage-and-Hour 
Administrator Philip Fleming; effective 
date, March 1. Trucking and “casual” 
operations by railroads are excepted from 
the minimum wage order. 
* 


TREATED TIES ON L. V.: From the 
time a tree, destined to provide a Lehigh 
Valley tie, is chopped down—up until the 
worn-out tie is taken out of track—it is 
under constant surveillance by the rail- 
road. Such is the assertion of Lehigh 
President Williams in a paper published in 
these pages. He goes on to describe in the 
practical detail which comes from experi- 
ence the kind of supervision which the 
railroad gives to its ties, both in and out 
of track; and concludes with figures which 
demonstrate the dollars-and-cents economy 
of the methods employed. 
@ 


DEFENSE OF SOCIALISM?: Evi- 
dence accumulates that American socialists 
— no less than those of Britain — are 
hoping to use the war as a means of estab- 
lishing a regime as foreign to our historic 
free institutions as anything Hitler has in 
mind. For instance, see the February 17 
“Democratic Defense” issue of the “New 
Republic’—left_ wing weekly, which is 
close to the New Deal intelligentsia. These 
collectivists say they want to defend Amer- 
ica—“not the America of today as much 
as the America which we may reach.” 
They assert that several big industries— 
among them steel, aluminum, and the rail- 
roads—are selfishly refusing to add needed 
plant capacity and they want the govern- 
ment to “build and operate defense plants 
outright.” They urge all kinds of burdens 
on enterprise, but add that: “Labor, it 
must be realized, need not face any sacri- 
fices.” They suggest the establishment of 
numerous local committees to agitate 
against commodity prices and in favor of 
strikers—in short, just the old Marxist 
technique for essentially Marxist objectives. 
All to the end that every individual may 
become the servant of the state which, 
seemingly, they picture to themselves as 
an oligarchy ruled by “intellectuals” of the 
type which presides over the New Repub- 


lic, the New Deal and other institutions 


‘whose worth does not have to stand the 


test of the market place. 

B 
TRUITT, BUT IS IT TRUE?: In 
keeping with the Washington administra- 
tion’s unrelenting effort to concentrate 
political power in its own hands—at the 
expense of state and local governments— 
an able propagandist (Paul Truitt by 
name) on the Department of Commerce 
payroll has been working on the assign- 
ment of stirring up popular prejudice 
against state police power over size and 
weights of motor trucks (to which power 
the skilful opinion-manipulators have ap- 
plied the opprobrious name of “trade bar- 
riers”). Adding to his full complement 
of propaganda devices, Advocate Truitt has 
recently draped Old Glory around his ob- 
jectives. He isn’t just trying to spread 
more and bigger and less-taxed trucks all 
over the country—why, the very idea! To 
hear him tell it, what he is doing is 
promoting national defense. He has been 
citing a number of instances where state 
truck laws are alleged to have interfered 
with the efficiency of the defense program. 
Unfortunately for Truitt, though, he gave 
a couple of these atrocity stories a location 
in L. & N. territory; and President Hill 
checked up on them—with disclosures 
which are revealed in the news pages here- 
in. Better omit the locale from your 
stories henceforth, Paul. 

@ 
SCAPEGOAT RITUAL: Golly, how 
the American people despise Herr Hitler; 
while they acclaim home talent which does 
the same things domestically that Adolf 
does on an international scale. Basically, 
the sin of which the Nazis are guilty is 
that of using political and military power 
to deprive people of the fruits of their 
work and thrift. But, isn’t that just what 
a labor union does when it shakes a man 
down $300 for the privilege of working? 
The leading editorial herein shows how 
the railroads have been blitzed politically 
for the past 20 years by the same kind of 
moral philosophy which the Nazis are ap- 
plying. Our demagogues want to lead us 
to war against the foreign devil, while they 
make a household pet of his domestic 
twin. Levit. 16:21. 

a 
BETTER DIRECTORATES: A lead- 
ing business man who, on the side, was a 
bank director, recently had a judgment for 
several million dollars handed down 
against him for alleged negligence in the 
conduct of the bank’s affairs. Thus opens 
a survey in the February 15 issue of 
“Business Week” of the present status of 
directors and the current widespread efforts 
being made to get competent directors on 
the job who will actually direct. The sur- 
vey mentions with approval the practice of 
several railroads in holding directors’ 
meetings out on the line. It notes also the 
voluntary naming of “public directors” and 
employee directors by some companies and 
the suggestions that have been made for 
compulsory “public” representation on di- 
rectorates. Some companies have abolished 
the fee system and are putting directors on 
salary. Practices seem to vary widely; not 
all of them can be right. 


5 


RUTLAND SHOW-DOWN: A “fact- 
finding” board has now got the Rutland 
wage dispute on its hands. After being 
led into delay after delay, for two years, in 
decision of the crucial wage question, Re- 
ceiver Morphy refused to consent to a 
further postponement of the effective date 
of the proposed pay cut; until a two 
months’ delay was automatically provided 
by Presidential intervention. The facts 
strongly suggest that the road cannot be 
kept in operation, as a private enterprise, 
under present wages. It is an interesting 
case that the “fact-finders” have got on 


their hands. 
oe 


LOCO. ACCIDENTS: Casualties in- 
volving locomotives increased last year, de- 
tails being given in the summary published 
herein of the report of the Bureau of Lo- 
comotive Inspection. Accidents ascribable 
to failure of some part of the locomotive 
were about 8 per cent more in the year 
ended June 30, 1940, than in the preceding 
12 months. Fatalities in locomotive acci- 
dents showed a decline—but injuries to per- 
sons rose 37 per cent. The increase in 


accidents ascribable to boiler failure was 
28 per cent (but the number of such acci- 
dents is so low that only 15 additional 
mishaps gave that relatively-high percen- 
tage increase). 


FAMILY DR. NEEDED: Numerous 
groups in Washington are making reports 
and recommendations with respect to 
transportation—all of them dealing with 
some narrow phase of the picture. For in- 
stance, the Commerce Department’s spe- 
cialist on breaking down state police power 
over truck magnitude has urged a special 
joint federal and state commission to give 
effect to his recommendations. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is about to turn 
loose several reports on rates. Of course, 
the Roads Administration continues its 
efforts in behalf of toll-free superhigh- 
ways; and several government bureaus are 
engaged in “research” to justify the St. 
Lawrence project. The point about all 
these efforts is that they are specialized; 
that, if they were carried on with the 
entire transportation picture in mind—in- 
stead of only a small segment of it—they 
might reach conclusions radically different 
from the ones they are reaching. Trans- 
portation is like a human body—no one 
organ can be successfully treated without 
taking into account the effect on the whole 
organism. Specialists deplore this fact and 
try to ignore it—but there it stands all the 
same. 
Q 


STILL NO INQUIRY BOARD: For 
the reasons set forth in the above para- 
graph, it follows that the Transportation 
Board — the establishment of which was 
called for by Congress in last year’s Trans- 
portation Act—is the only federal agency 
which ought to be permitted to issue re- 
ports having to do with national transpor- 
tation policy. The specialists who cure a 
patient’s sore toe at the expense of putting 
the rest of his body out of commission have 
had their day—and the transportation or- 
ganism has deteriorated steadily under 
their ministrations. 
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fe) ‘Fc Baadation Brake 
SSH t Parts are designed to pro- 
AN wide extra metal and increased 
‘strength at vital points —with 
reduction in weight effected 

“by elimination of excess metal 
where unessential. Hence 

they resist wear—last longer 
—increase available car hours 
—reduce repair shop costs. 


FOR LOWEST FOUNDATION BRAKE GEAR MAINTENANCE, SPECIFY 


CHAE KHER 


APPLIANCES THROUGHOUT 


LOOP. ‘‘U’ AND STIRRUP TYPE BRAKE BEAM HANGERS... TRUCK, CYLINDER AND FLOATING LEVERS 
TRUCK LEVER CONNECTIONS . BRAKE ROD JAWS . WEAR PLATES BRAKE SHOE KEYS 
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Economic Gangsterism 
Abroad and at Home 


Ii a man has wanted to increase his income, there 
always have been three ways he could go about doing it: 
(1) By working harder, or more skilfully, or longer hours, 
so that he would have more or better products which he could 


exchange for an increased quantity of the goods and services 
of others; 


(2) By saving part of his earnings, and (a) using his savings 
to buy tools that would make his own labor more productive or 
(b) lending them at interest to others ; 


(3) By using a gun, or securing by his vote the assistance of 
the state’s police or military power, to take property and income 
from others. 

More and more persons, especially during the past 
ten years, have been abandoning methods (1) and (2) 
and resorting to method (3). This last method, when 
used by individuals, is considered criminal. But when 
employed by a group of people who have banded to- 
gether politically to seize the police or military power 
of the state, and use it for their own purposes, it is 
often considered not only not criminal, but virtuous. 
Indeed, it frequently appropriates such flattering labels 
as “social justice” or “international justice”; and, for 
a time, is a very safe and profitable way of getting 
ahead in the world. It obviates the hard work and self- 
denial required by methods (1) and (2); hence its 
popularity. It also provides good incomes for types of 
persons who would not do so well if methods (1) and 
(2) were the only ones available. 


A Crime Only When Hitler Does It? 


It usually is assumed in this country now that we 
must look abroad for examples of the use of method 
(3)—1i. e., of the use of governmental power by force or 
otherwise to appropriate the properties and incomes of 
some for the supposed benefit of others. Indeed, we 
are right now on the verge of going to war to stop the 
Germans from thus maltreating the peoples of other 
countries. But we can find right here at home good 
examples of the very abuses of governmental power 
which we are threatening to go to war to stop abroad. 

Take, for example, the case of our railways. Twenty- 
three years ago our government took over their oper- 
ation partly upon the ground that they had become 
financially unable to function under private operation. 


Soon afterward it adopted a law guaranteeing as a 
“fair return” to their owners during government oper- 
ation the same amount of net operating income annually 
that had been earned, on the average, during the three 
years ending June 30, 1917. This was 945 million dol- 
lars. And how much net operating income were they 
earning 23 years later? In the three years ending with 
1940 they earned an annual average of only 548 million 
dollars and in 1940 only 682 million. 

This shocking decline in the net earnings of one of 
the country’s greatest industries from what was con- 
sidered a fair return almost a quarter of a century ago 
has been due entirely to the use throughout the period 
1917-1940, and especially during the last decade, of 
method (3)—that is, the use by different classes of the 
people of their political influence on the government to 
plunder the security owners of the railways. What has 
occurred is indicated in some detail by statistics of rail- 
way results in 1917 and 1940 which are given in an 
accompanying table. 

These figures show, among other things, the follow- 


ing : 
Home-Talent Hitlerism Versus the Railways 


First, the railways’ total operating revenues declined 
from 8.7 per cent of the national income in 1917 to 6 per 
cent of it in 1940. If they had increased as much in 
proportion as the national income they would have been 
44 per cent, or 1 billion 800 million dollars, larger in 
1940 than they were. They were prevented from increas- 
ing in proportion to the national income principally by 
government policies of subsidizing and not equally reg- 
ulating their competitors—policies due to political influ- 
ence exerted entirely for selfish purposes. 

Second, in spite of these government policies, total 
operating revenues were slightly—about 7 per. cent— 
larger in 1940 than in 1917. And, in spite of great in- 
creases in unit costs, operating expenses were only 
about 9 per cent higher. In consequence, net operating 
revenue—the difference between total operating reve- 
nues and operating expenses—was actually larger in 
1940 than in 1917. 

Third, however, owing to government policies dic- 
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tated by politics the security owners of the railways did 
not get the benefit of the increase in the efficiency of 
their operation. Government increased ordinary taxes 
from 214 million in 1917 to 280 million in 1940, and 
added 116 million in payroll taxes in 1940. After meet- 
ing these increases in taxes in 1940 the railways had 
left 170 million dollars less of their earnings than they 
had left after paying their taxes in 1917. In addition, 
the Class I railroads had to pay 113 million more for 
rental of equipment and joint facilities in 1940 than in 
1917. 

Fourth, owing to all these changes net operating 
income was reduced from 934 million in 1917 to 682 
million in 1940. But this was not all. The railways 
also had less “other income” (i. e., income from sources 
other than earnings) and larger investment and fixed 
charges in 1940 than in 1917—with the final result that 
their net income available for dividends declined from 
593 million dollars in 1917 to 187 million in 1940, And 
this is the industry which President Wilson took over 
at the end of 1917 because it was threatened with finan- 
cial difficulties, and which is now considered by the 
labor leaders prosperous enough to warrant them in 
making increased demands upon it! 

Fifth, speaking of labor leaders calls attention to the 
figures at the bottom of the table. They show that in 
1917 the railways had 1,733,000 employees and paid 
them total compensation of 1 billion 740 million dol- 
lars, or an average of $1,004, while in 1940 they had 
only 1,027,000 employees and paid them 1 billion 950 
million dollars, or an average of $1,900. The 90 per 
cent increase in the average annual wage and the 116 
million paid in 1940 in payroll taxes for pensions have 
been secured principally by use of labor union’s influ- 
ence on government—method (3). But from whom 
had the 1,027,000 employees in 1940 taken their in- 
creased incomes—from the railways which paid them 
210 million dollars more in wages in 1940 than in 1917, 
as well as the payroll taxes—or from the more than 
700,000 persons who were employed by the railways in 
1917 and not in 1940? 


Coercion Destroys the Source of All Wealth 


The trouble with method (3) is that it is necessarily 
short-lived. This is because it creates no new wealth, 
but depends for its profitability on wealth which other 
people create by methods (1) and (2). And, if method 
(3) is applied on too wide a scale—as it has been dur- 
ing the past ten years—practitioners of methods (1) 
and (2) get fed up with hard work and painful saving, 
only to have all their gains taken away by practitioners 
of method (3). And when people quit applying methods 
(1) and (2), method (3) becomes decreasingly profit- 
able. As Kipling intimated in one of his poems, it has 
been tried ever since the early geological ages, but 
always has turned out the same way: 


“In the carboniferous epoch they promised abundance for all 

By robbing selected Peter to pay for collective Paul. 

But while we had plenty of money, there was nothing our 
money could buy 


February 22, 1941 


And the Gods of the copybook headings said, ‘If you don’t 


work you die’. 


The foregoing outline appears to be sufficiently com- 
prehensive to explain most, if not all, the political and 
military disturbances which plague the world today. 
Without doubt, all the so-called “gangster nations,” 
headed by Adolf Hitler, are large-scale practitioners 
of method (3) in the international field. These nations 
are trying to enrich themselves, not by working and 
saving to produce goods which they can consume, but 
by making weapons of war by which they can take, and 
are taking, away the goods which the people of other 





Railways in 1917 and 1940—A Contrast 


1917 1940 
Wationunl EviConie 0.62 o.0 se-sastse soe eels $46,400,000,000 $72,000,000,000 
Total Operating Revenues .......... $4,013,000,000 $4,296,000,000 
Per cent of National Income ...... 8.7 6.0 
Total Operating Expenses .......... $2,829,000,000 $3,089,000,000 
MS GS AW. GHO SEEUCE. 63.5555-4.6s.0-86:6 442,000,000 497,000,000 
Maintenance of Equip. ............ 685,000,000 819,000,000 
PENS ous che sae ro ers Aleta ists iv ar or oe ates 65,000,000 108,000,000 
Transportation—Rail line ......... 1,507,000,000 1,494,000,000 
Transportation—Water line ....... 9,000,000 7,000,000 
WENNER RNOUS INS i555 sc -siens op terete Sele A 33,000,000 39,000,000 
GUERIN Sire wns see wareert oe are eae 96,000,000 130,000,000 
Transportation for investment—Cr... 8,000,000 5,000,000 
ODRTRIINE ONO 6.5.5 5.0:s 606s <a see on sie 70.5 71.9 
Net Operating Revenue ............. $1,184,000,000 $1,207,000,000 
PLCS MOE co lan pravate' our dale 04 <lpieia is elie aie a acese%s 214,000,000 396,000,000 
MPEREIAED (oc aia s wale nice eens ortieiee 214,000,000 280,000,000 
TREN pisia calhioia's' on ierleols erate odes ore None 116,000,000 
NODE PAUIT TMCOMIC) 665.5 6/se hie ose cece ws 970,000,000 811,000,000 
Equip. and Jt. Facility Rents ..... 36,000,000 129,000,000 
iNet ay. “Oper. Income « .:6)0.<.0.:66.:.06: 934,000,000 682,000,000 
Net Income after fixed charges ...... 593,000,000 187,000,000 
Average number of employees ....... 1,733,000 ,027,00 
MUSE tOAIEINT. cc.oyeo oo sretre et wiesice. ois $1,740,000,000 $1,950,000,000 
Average compensation per hr. ....... 32 75 
Average compensation per annum ... $1,004 $1,900 





nations have worked and saved to produce. Hitler and 
the other international gangsters find this very profit- 
able, for the time being. The only hitch is that they 
have left their miserable neighbors without any further 
incentive to work harder or more skilfully, and to prac- 
tice thrift. Having stolen the cattle of Denmark and 
Holland and France this year,.Mr. Hitler will not find 
many left to steal next year. 

But how can people condemn Mr. Hitler for brigan- 
dage on an international scale, who, as we have in- 
timated, practice a similar procedure at home? What 
method of income-production, for instance, is it when 
a labor union posts its henchmen on a construction job 
and demands from $50 to $300 a head from every man 
seeking employment? Quite obviously, the staff of 
such a union is producing an income for itself by taking 
it from others by coercive methods, That such a shake- 
down may be permitted under the law does not alter its 
economic or ethical status; it is bad economics and 
morally wrong, regardless of whether the law allows 
or forbids it. 


Politics Stopped the Rise in U. S. Wealth 


In the past ten years comparatively little new capital 
has gone into the productive enterprises of this coun- 
try, because politically-organized groups have preyed 
upon existing enterprises to such an extent that saving 
for investment in productive enterprise has become too 
hazardous. There was an increase of 6 billion in the 
investment in our railways in the decade ending in 1930 
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and none in the decade ending in 1940. Politically- 
organized groups demand and receive subsidies from 
the people as a whole; and politically-organized gangs 
prey upon each other as well as on the people as a 
whole. When method (1)—hard work—and method 
(2)—saving for investment—are rendered largely un- 
profitable by depredations of method (3), then people 
cease to follow these methods. And this is unfortunate 
for the nation as a whole, because methods (1) and (2) 
are the only methods by which larger incomes for every- 
body can be created. Method (3) does not create; it 
only diverts. 

Even the smarter racketeers in the big cities do not 
“turn the heat” on their business victims so hard that 
these victims are forced to close up shop. These 
racketeers are intelligent enough to know that, unless 
some people work and some people save, there will be 
nothing to take away by intimidation. Politically- 
organized preying on legitimate enterprise in this coun- 
try is not that smart. It is more cautious, to the extent 
that its practitioners take care to have the law on their 
side. But the protracted halt in the rise in the standard 
of living which occurred during the past decade for the 
first time in our history shows that these political 
racketeers have not learned when, in their own interest, 
they ought to ease up. They have been drying up the 
incomes, not only of the industrious and thrifty, but 
are threatening their own as well. 

Moral indignation in the United States is being con- 
centrated against the leaders of predatory politics who 
are operating on an international scale—especially 
against Adolf Hitler. But this indignation is largely 
hypocritical, because, if the hatred of the American 
people for Adolf Hitler had a moral justification, then 
the same hatred would be directed against parallel 
unethical behavior within our own country; which it 
1s not. 

Hitler is more brutal, perhaps, than our own shake- 
down artists. But, anyhow, he doesn’t claim to be in 
business to improve the lot of the people he is conquer- 
ing—as do the unions which hold up a man for $300 
for the right to work. Moreover, he directs most of 
his violence or threat of it, against foreigners; not 
against his own fellow-countrymen. But Hitlerism, 
either on an international scale or within a country, 
carries with it its own undoing. Taking away the 
products of superior industry and thrift, whether by 
force of arms or by the ballot box, in the end is bound 
to fail, because it destroys what it lives upon. 


“Intellectuals” Seek to Repeal Nature 


As always, people have opportunity to learn either 
from the experience of others—past or present—or from 
their own. If they are too stupid or headstrong to 
learn from history, then they have to live again through 
the same miseries as their predecessors. Our dominant 
“intellectuals” tell us that the old Sunday School morals, 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights are “myths” 
and “folk lore.” Our generation is much too bright to 
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govern its actions by these ancient superstitions. We 
have a “dynamic democracy,” or “democracy on the 
march.” What these terms mean, apparently, is that 
we are to have no inflexible moral standards. Right is 
to be the will of the majority, and law to be nothing 
more than a series of compromises, which have no pur- 
pose except that of the prevention of civil disorder. 
Such compromises, naturally, are always loaded in favor 
of the group with the most votes. 

Just possibly, though, the old morality is not mere 
“folk lore,” and the “new morality” is that which has 
characterized morons ever since Kipling’s “carbonifer- 
ous epoch.” It takes only common sense to see that 
the earth yields up more goods to man in proportion to 
his hard work and his skill and the volume and ingenu- 
ity of his tools. The old moral principle which forbids 
taking away from a man the product of his own skill, 
industry or thrift is not just a pious admonition. It is 
a practical rule, which generations of mankind found 
to be necessary in order to induce people to work hard 
and skilfully and to save to bring productive tools into 
being—thus maximizing the products available for man- 
kind’s enjoyment. 

If so-called “dynamic democracy,” or “democracy on 
the march” and justice-by-a-show-of-hands do not con- 
form to the way that Nature does business—which com- 
mon sense shows they do not—then they are not the 
way to a “more abundant life.” 

The terrific reduction in the net income of the rail- 
ways since, during the last World War, the government 
guaranteed them 949 million dollars annually obviously 
has been due to government policies that have largely 
confiscated the property of their stockholders for the 
supposed benefit of stronger political classes; but the 
sanctimonious Interstate Commerce Commission sees 
nothing immoral in it at all, and virtuously gives effect 
to it by favoring financial reorganizations which a few 
years ago would have shocked the conscience of the 
most confiscatory regulationist in the country. 


Moral Reform Ought to Begin at Home 


And meantime, here we are, starting off to reform 
the world—which contains no sin and no sinners in the 
realm of international relations which do not have their 
counterparts in our own domestic affairs. It is coer- 
cion and coercers that have impoverished the world and 
driven it to bloodshed. We cannot have an uncoerced 
(and hence prosperous and peaceful) domestic life if 
the Nazi idea wins out in the field of international rela- 
tions—hence the justification of our aid to Britain. But 
neither can we have a prosperous and uncoerced domes- 
tic life if we devote all our attention to such an interna- 
tional scapegoat as Adolf Hitler and continue to allow 
coercion and coercers to thrive and occupy (as they do) 
leading positions of power and prestige within our own 
country. 

Moral reform, like charity, ought to begin at home. 
Right here in America and—closer than that—in the 
transportation industry itself, we have conditions which 
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reflect, in microcosm, every feature of the world disease 
which spreads across the front pages of the newspapers 
and blares forth from every radio. The parallel be- 
tween the oppressive and coercive tactics to be seen on 
every hand in transportation, and the oppressive acts 
of the “gangster nations,” is almost too obvious to need 
pointing out. If it is our duty to hate and oppose op- 
pression in Europe and Asia—as doubtless it is—how 
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about here at home? And how about in the transporta- 
tion industry? Can we hate Hitler while we consent 
to the present high-jacking policy of highway finance ; 
or while we turn our heads from “full crew” laws and 
some of the referee decisions of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board; and while we proceed with such a 
project as the St. Lawrence Seaway? Not and be con- 
sistent, we can’t. 





Many thoughtful persons, familiar with trans- 
portation, at one time were of the opinion that, if 
only we could secure the enactment of legislation 
providing for unified regulation of the rates of 
competing agencies of transportation, such action 
would just about solve our transportation problem. 

The Motor Carrier Act, 1935, has now been 
in effect for more than 5 years. No doubt this law 
has enabled the carriers to eliminate many unsound 
practices which, but for this law, would still be 
with us. Nevertheless motor carrier facilities and 
revenues have increased under regulation by more 
than 40 per cent—without any appreciable diminu- 
tion of previously-existing facilities or services ; and 
without any conclusive showing that this expansion 
coincides with the public interest.. In large measure, 
co-ordination of transportation is still a myth, or 
an ideal to be talked and dreamed about. Freight 
rates, particularly upon competitive traffic, have 
been increased, at least 10 per cent. 

There are some persons, with knowledge of 
traffic conditions, who doubt that existing trans- 
portation facilities would be earning fixed charges, 
were it not for the tonnage and revenue which have 
been developed by the military emergency. 

It cannot be expected, without tangible proof, 
that the Transportation Act of 1940 will produce 
greater relative results toward final solution of 
transportation problems than the 1935 Act did. Of 
course, the 1940 Act will do some good, but it 
does not provide a definitive and certain answer to 
chaotic transportation conditions. Putting too much 
faith in the power of law has a negative effect too, 
because it creates false hopes and lulls the mind 
into a deceptive feeling of security. The awakening 
comes slowly, after the loss of valuable time. 

True enough, Part III of the Transportation Act 
of 1940 (calling for the naming of a Transporta- 
tion Inquiry Board) may have the remote effect of 
placing competition upon a more equal footing— 
but that is in the distant future. Even then— 
placing competitors on an equal footing as to costs 
will not put them on an equal footing as to traffic 
handled unless comparative rates reflect compara- 
tive costs. So far, competitive rates do not reflect 
even the limited advantages the railways now enjoy, 
with comparative costs loaded against them and in 
favor of their competitors. 

There is only one solution to the competitive 
transportation problem which is in accord with the 
spirit of free enterprise—and that is for each agency 
to be charged with all costs properly attributable to 
it; and then for each agency to apply rates which 
will divide traffic among them in accordance with 
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whichever has the lowest costs for each particular 
job. Any other plan is dictatorial, monopolistic or 
paternalistic—and constitutes a denial of principles 
of the American system of economic freedom. 

Motor and water carriers are continuing to im- 
prove their positions by picking-and-choosing traffic. 
The only effective way to put a stop to this prac- 
tice is to place the rates on competitive traffic on a 
basis of cost of efficient operation by each agency 
—and let the best man win. 

This does not mean that all freight rates would 
have to be readjusted to reflect ton-mile costs; but 
only that they be readjusted to conform to what 
the traffic will bear in the light of present day con- 
ditions. In other words, the law permits each 
agency to attract the maximum amount of traffic 
it can handle profitably, and the only readjustment 
needed is that which will assure that each agency 
gets the business to which its superior economy 
entitles it. 

The more far-sighted managements of motor and 
water carriers should be in favor of such a read- 
justment—because these carriers are becoming more 
vulnerable to destruction each day, under present 
rate-making practices. That is to say: The more 
these agencies are tempted by an arbitrary rate 
structure to invade hauls where their economy is 
inferior, the larger the percentage will be of their 
operations which will have the ground cut out from 
under them when the only possible solution to this 
problem is eventually adopted. 

So far, these carriers have taken advantage of the 
railroads’ need of immediate revenue (and their 
consequent inability to sacrifice something immedi- 
ate for long-run gains). These carriers have had 
their eye on quick profits; but now the railroads 
have got a backlog of revenue from defense traffic 
which they could use to offset the temporary shock 
of adjustment of competitive rates—losses which 
might run for a few months before traffic found its 
way back into its natural channels. 

If, on the other hand, the railroads should con- 
tinue to permit the present trend away from them 
to persist until the end of the war—what will they 
do then? If they feel they cannot afford to make 
temporary revenue sacrifices now, in order to stop 
the trend away from them, what will they be able 
to do about it when defense traffic fades away? 
The additional unnecessary facilities by then ac- 
cumulated will make the problem even more diff- 
cult of solution; and the roads will find temporary 
sacrifices of revenue much more difficult to face. 
There will never be a more opportune time to act 
than the present. 
























Thirty-One Years’ Experience 


With Treated Ties" 





Along the Main Line 
of the Lehigh Val 
ley, Where Treated 
Crossties Have 
Played an Import 
ant Part in the High 
Standard of Mainte- 
nance Maintained, 
With Steadily Re- 
duced Maintenance 
Costs 


Practice begun on the Lehigh Valley in 1909, and continued 


with many refinements, has resulted in outstanding 
reductions in maintenance costs 


By A. N. Williams 


President, Lehigh Valley 


HE railroads, in normal times, consume nearly one- 
fifth of the annual timber cut. In 1940, they spent 
about 90 million dollars for forest products, includ- 

ing nearly 49 million dollars for crossties and 5 million 
dollars for switch and bridge ties. Crosstie renewals 
constitute one of the major items of cost in the mainte- 
nance of railroad track in this country. There are more 
than one billion crossties now in railway tracks through- 
out the United States. In addition, more than 28,000 
miles of track are laid with switch ties and bridge ties. 
It is only natural, therefore, that the railroads have been 
pioneers in the treatment and preservation of wood. 
Since 1909, the Lehigh Valley has been actively en- 
gaged in the treatment of ties and other timber. For 
more than 31 years we have centered upon a maximum 
of life for crossties in the track; a minimum of replace- 
ments required annually ; and a corresponding reduction 
in maintenance costs. The results have more than justi- 
fed our efforts. In the first place, we insist that the 
crosstie shall have constant supervision from the time the 


tree is felled until the tie is removed from the track, after - 


giving maximum service. This supervision covers the 
handling from the woods to the treating plant, the season- 
Ing period, the proper treatment at the plant, proper 
handling after treatment, and careful distribution along 
the right of way. 

But what is more important, care and supervision do 





oe Paper presented before the thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Association, at Louisville, Ky., on February 5. 
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not end with the delivery of the tie along the right of 
way ; maintenance and track men should realize that in- 
tensive supervision is necessary to proper installation, to 
maintenance of the tie in the track, and to the track itself. 
This is vital if replacements are to be limited to ties which 
have no further life, or to the ties which should be re- 
moved but which can be used elsewhere. 

After a tie has been installed in the track, it should 
be protected from any and all damage. Effective drainage 
is one of the most important factors in the preservation 
of crossties. A well stabilized track tends to hold the 
ties and rail in place; it reduces the vertical movement 
of both ties and rail to a minimum; and it decreases 
mechanical wear on the ties. Every effort should be 
made to have the tie properly protected under the rail 
in order to eliminate’ mechanical abuse. 

As decay under the rail will naturally curtail the life 
of crossties, pre-adzing and pre-boring of ties become 
highly important, particularly in view of the fact that 
they protect the treatment of the tie in the area under 
the rail. While the pre-adzing and pre-boring of ties are 
being extended continuously, there are still a large num- 
ber of ties which are not given this preparation prior to 
treatment. Pre-adzing and pre-boring of crossties have 
been standard practice on the Lehigh Valley since 1929 
and experience indicates that they have made a marked 
contribution to prolonging the life of our ties. 

The rail and the tie plate should have sufficient area, 
properly proportioned, to protect the tie from mechanical 
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wear, and to hold the rail in place in order to eliminate 
any re-spiking which might result in spike-killing the tie. 
When re-spiking is necessary, treated tie plugs should 
be used and the new spike should be driven in the same 
hole if possible. 

In 1916, the Lehigh Valley adopted a standard rail 
section weighing 136 Ib. to the yard. At that time, the 
rail was 7 in. high with a 6%4-in. base, and a moment of 
inertia of 86. This rail section was redesigned in 1927 
to provide a height of 73% in. and a moment of inertia of 
98.5—but without increasing the width of the base or the 
weight of the rail. The rail is of girder type, supporting 
heavy loads with a minimum of deflection, thereby reduc- 
ing the wave motion and eliminating some of the disturb- 
ing elements which contribute to mechanical wear on ties 
and track maintenance. 

When the 136-Ib. rail was adopted in 1916, we were 
using a tie plate 8 in. wide and 11% in. in length; in 
1926 the length of this tie plate was increased to 13 in.; 
and in 1937 we adopted a tie plate, for use on 9-in. ties, 
which is 9 in. wide and 15 in. in length. 

The main line of the Lehigh Valley is nearly 450 miles 
in length; 35 per cent or 177 miles is curved line and a 
substantial portion of this curvature is somewhat sharp. 
Therefore, we have confined the use of yellow pine ties 
to tangent track, and use only oak and other hardwood 
ties on curves. 

Some years ago, we decided that the hardwoods were 
more economical for joint ties and we now use oak under 
all rail joints. 

The use of second-hand ties removed from main tracks, 
passing tracks and running tracks, is important to a low 
average annual tie consumption. Careful inspection of 
ties removed from these tracks will provide a substan- 
tial number of ties which can be used in side tracks, 
standing tracks and other light traffic tracks. 





Maintenance of Way Expenses Compared With Operating 
Revenue, Lehigh Valley 


Operating M. W. Per 
Revenue Expenses Cent 


$3,269,382.74 10.46 
3,153,245.22 9.62 
3,344,161.89 9.41 
3,398,642.07 9.57 
3,273,339.47 9.88 
3,462,903.41 9.57 
3,620,176.26 9.61 
3,963,589.12 10.74 
5,694,422.24 13.23 


Year ended June 
Year ended June 
Year ended June 
Year ended June 30, 
Year ended June 
Year ended June 
Year ended June 
Year ended June 
Year ended June 
Year ended June 
Year ended June 
Year ended June 


4,657,854.14 
Six months ending Dec. oe  oneee ° 


9.83 
2,995,695.01 11.65 





Year ended December 31, [OSAE 53,358,445.99  5,353,466.06 10.03 
Year ended December 31, 1918 ..... 65,586,769.09 7,818,030.30 11.92 
Year ended December 31, 1919 ..... 65,542,502.02 9,824,647.09 14.99 
Year ended December 31, 1920 ..... 75,229,584.13 11,952,835.60 15.89 
Year ended December 31, 1921 ..... 74,929 ,913.03 »785,811.26 10.39 
Year ended December 31, 1922 ..... 62,418,889.12  7,070,757.44 11.32 
Year ended December 31, 1923 ..... 75,935,153.71 ,812,892.90 10.28 
Year ended December 31, 1924 ..... 76,374,805.25  8,421,393.06 11.03 
Year ended December 31, 1925 ..... 74,430,573.07 8,574,786.96 11.52 
Year ended December 31, 1926 ..... 80,453,149.97  9,176,528.61 11.40 
Year ended December 31, 1927 ..... 74,502,818.91  8,310,465.64 - 11.15 
Year ended December 31, 1928 ..... 71,935,071.17 6,428,685.44 8.94 
Year ended December 31, 1929 ..... 71,722,735.13  6,110,455.96 8.52 
Year ended December 31, 1930 ..... 60,664,187.72  5,925,265.52 9.77 
Year ended December 31, 1931 ..... 50,024,627.38  4,664,229.28 9.32 
Year ended December 31, 1932 ..... 38,739,138.25 3,166,565.79 8.17 
Year ended December 31, 1933 ..... 38,177,450.08  2,925,095.70 7.66 
Year ended December 31, 1934 ..... 39,866,526.18  2,960,673.70 7.43 
Year ended December 31, 1935 ..... 40,641,556.78  3,196,055.04 7.86 
Year ended December 31, 1936 ..... 49,156,379.08  3,043,875.35 6.19 
Year ended December 31, 1937 ..... 48,618,849.32  3,214,304.62 6.61 
Year ended December 31, 1938 ..... 41,230,143.18  2,288,356.45 5.55 
Year ended December 31, 1939 ..... 45,358,986.81 3,031,897.36 6.68 





Another essential to high grade track is clean ballast 
of good quality. In order to secure a maximum of drain- 
age, we clean all rock ballast in advance of track rising. 
Drainage is protected further by our ditching program, 
which is a continuous one. We are also increasing the 
use of power tampers, which is most helpful in holding 
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the surface on main line tracks which carry the heavy 
loads. 

These are some of the features of maintenance which 
contribute to the most efficient use of treated ties and 
other timber. But all of these efforts have only limited 
value unless we can use the best material obtainable and 
see that it receives the best possible treatment. 

Here we meet the question of inspection. On the 
Lehigh Valley, inspection is inspection in the full mean- 





Maintenance Tie Renewals on the Lehigh Valley 


Crossties, Switch Ties Bridge Ties 

Year Eac FB. M. F. B. M. 
1912 534,413 1,589,590 801,537 
1913 877,558 1,711,179 729,649 
1914 770,679 2,110,164 429,628 
1915 959,811 2,542,259 593,600 
1916 968,403 1,530,817 1,281,135 
1916 (6 mo.) 427,163 667,226 393,697 
1917 608,835 1,575,955 334,889 
1918 589,997 1,333,706 521,477 
1919 662,031 1,841,699 613,047 
1920 395,414 2,104,030 199,251 
1921 454,114 1,578,531 402,803 
1922 263,342 7a. 102,890 
1923 316,211 1,034,401 221,826 
1924 375,947 633,218 48,723 
1925 311,044 774,973 84,319 
1926 283,545 814,496 224,218 
1927 314,769 847,582 17,680 
1928 191,253 374,500 77,426 
1929 163,677 523,832 60,119 
1930 199,740 451,325 216,999 
1931 164,594 730,021 7,55 
1932 152,977 262,291 131,032 
1933 186,315 252,484 74,508 
1934 194,305 466,983 272,138 
1935 177,749 244,151 188,500 
1936 80,544 121,187 140,426 
1937 46,073 166,127 i 
1938 82,226 7,217 23,21! 
1939 158,999 84,914 290,488 





ing of that word. We use our own inspectors in tie and 
timber work. It is the job of these inspectors not only to 
inspect timber, but to see also that it is loaded and shipped 
to the seasoning yard as soon as possible after it is cut 
and ready for inspection. This avoids controversy as to 
whether ties and timber were in good condition when they 
were inspected; it eliminates the possibility of decayed 
ties arriving at the seasoning yard. 

When the ties arrive at the seasoning yard, they are 
piled for the air seasoning required, and they are treated 
immediately after they are properly seasoned. There 
should be no opportunity for decay starting between the 
seasoning period and the treatment, because treatment 
will not cure permanently the decay of wood if that decay 
is present at the time of treatment. 

While a tie may look good after it is treated, we must 
face the fact that it will lose some years of life if it is not 
in first-class condition and free from decay at the time 
the preservatives are injected in the process of treatment. 
The use of anti-checking irons will help to prevent the 
checking of ties during the seasoning period, as well as 
after the treatment has been applied. 

In the purchase of ties, consideration should be given 
to the service for which thé ties are to be used after they 
are treated, and to the character and size of ties best 
suited for that service. Our present practice in this re- 
spect is based on past experience. As a result of the 
chestnut blight, we discontinued the use of chestnut ties 
some years ago. As we found that hemlock did not take 
treatment readily, we likewise discontinued the use of 
this wood. 

Present-day purchases are confined largely to mixed 
oak and sap pine ties, although, in order to encourage the 
production of ties of the oak family along our line, we 
do accept a small percentage of beech, birch and maple. 
In view of the fact that our consumption of ties has been 
greatly reduced, we believe that we are justified in limit- 
ing our purchases to these woods. However, last yeat 
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we purchased, for the first time, a small percentage of 
black gum ties. We obtain excellent results from the use 
of mixed oak and sap pine ties and are hopeful that we 
will increase the service life of these ties beyond the 
average that we are now showing. 

We also place a limit on the size of ties of the follow- 
ing groups purchased from producers along our line: 


Group TA Group TC 
Grades Oaks Other Hardwood 
5 and 4 85 per cent 15 per cent 
3 and 2 80 per cent 20 per cent 


To secure the best treatment of oak and other hard- 
woods, we limit the purchase of these timbers to winter- 
cut ties, felled between August 15 and April 15. We 
exclude all swamp oak ties because they are likely to 
check to excess during the seasoning period. Experience 
demonstrates that the time required for seasoning ties 
varies for the different kinds of wood; it also varies great- 
ly with the location of the seasoning yards, as well as 
with the prevailing weather during the seasoning process. 
In order to prevent decay, it may become necessary at 
times to treat some ties before they are properly seasoned. 
In these cases, the ties may check beyond the treatment 
after they have been placed in service. 

Since we started the treatment of ties and timber in 
1909, we have used what is known as the Lowry or 
empty cell process and secure an average retention of 
8 Ib. of oil per cubic foot of timber. From 1910 to 1917, 
we used 100 per cent creosote oil; from 1918 to 1933, we 
added coal tar in various ratios; in 1934, we adopted a 
mixture of 60 per cent creosote oil and 40 per cent coal 
tar; in 1940, this was changed to 100 per cent coal tar. 

Volume No. 33 of the Proceedings of the American 
Railway Engineering Association for 1932 carries a re- 
port of the Committee on Economics of Railway Labor, 
which includes a complete statement of the economies 
effected in the maintenance of way department of the 
Lehigh Valley since the test period years of 1915, 1916 
and 1917, established by the Railroad Administration, to 





Comparison of Man-Hours—Maintenance of Way Department, 
Lehigh Valley 


Man-Hours Ratio of 
Per Mile Man-Hours for 
of Track, Current Repairs 

Current Each Year 


Man-Hours 
Total for Current 


Year Man-Hours Repairs Only Repairs — to Test Period 
Test Period x 

Average 10,496,749 9,975,344 2,960 100.0 
1918 12,019,047 11,629,549 3,420 116.6 
1919 10,481,152 10,339,444 3,050 103.6 
1920 11,430,165 11,245,834 3,310 112.7 
1921 8,782,642 8,709,497 2,560 87.3 
1922 8,776,115 8,680,787 2,550 87.0 
1923 8,577,948 8,471,137 2,480 84.9 
1924 8,568,190 8,441,825 2,470 84:6 
1925 8,239,708 8,104,051 2,370 81.2 
1926 8,032,883 7,894,166 2,310 79.1 
1927 7,665,376 7,426,245 2,170 74.4 
1928 6,076,400 5,675,413 1,660 56.9 
1929 5,898,885 5,590,042 1,630 56.0 
1930 5,180,400 4,822,300 1,410 48.4 
1931 3,826, 3,687,895 1,081 37.0 
1932 2,760,917 2,752,450 814 27.6 
1933 2,305,046 2,294,389 704 23.0 
1934 2,224,875 2,213,992 682 22.2 
1935 2,748,515 2,729,373 852 27.3 
1936 2,802,932 2,759,022 881 27:7 
1937 2,546,467 2,474,431 802 24.8 
1938 1,808,274 £781,172 591 17.8 
1939 1,980,796 1,926,244 648 19.3 





the year 1930, inclusive. This statement shows the sav- 
Ings resulting from the treatment of crossties, switch ties 
and bridge ties. Based on the formula used by the com- 
mittee at that time, the following figures bring that report 
up to date: 

The average crosstie renewals for the period from the 
test years to 1929, inclusive, was 107 ties per mile. This 
compares with an average of 49 ties per mile for the 
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period 1930 to 1939, inclusive, a reduction of 58 ties per 
mile annually. The average mileage of the Lehigh Val- 
ley was 3,212 miles of track and when equated, 1,833 
miles. Allowing one man-hour for each tie renewal, 58 
ties per equated mile produce a saving of 106,314 man- 
hours. 

Switch tie renewals for the period 1918-1929 averaged 
1,055,641 ft. b. m. annually, while the renewals for the 
last ten years averaged 285,670 ft. b. m., a reduction of 
769,971 ft. b.m. On the basis of 35 man-hours to install 
1,000 ft. of switch timber, the saving in labor for this 
item during the period 1930-1939 totals about 26,949 
man-hours per year. 

Bridge tie renewals for the period 1918-1929 averaged 
214,481 ft. b. m. annually, while the renewals for the last 
10 years averaged 152,846 ft. b. m., a reduction of 61,635 
ft. b. m. On the basis of 40 man-hours to install 1,000 
ft. of bridge ties, the saving for this item over the period 
1930-1939 totals about 2,465 man-hours per year. 


How Radio Taps 
Railroad Sounds 


HE Southern Pacific was featured recently by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in its weekly 
“Your California” program. How radio staff men 


obtained sounds and dialogue for the program was eye- 


witnessed by W. C. Heilbron, of the S. P.’s Roseville 
(Cal.) shops, who, as feature writer for the “Railroad 
Pioneer,” was invited to sit in on proceedings and kindly 
supplied details to the Railway Age. 

On the Thursday morning preceding the Monday 
broadcast date, a director of special events, script writer, 





Photo by W. C. Heilbron 


The Gentleman at Right is an S. P. Brakeman: the Other Two Are 
CBS Staff Members 
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Photo Courtesy ‘‘Cranford Citizen and Chronicle” 





February 22, 194: 





The Cranford (N. J.) “Cub Pack” Poses for Pictures in Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa., After Riding on the “Crusader” 


announcer and technician dropped off No. 14 at Rose- 
ville, donned overalls and went right to work setting up 
their complicated electrical recording apparatus in a 
caboose spotted conveniently. The recording machine— 
about six times the size of a standard phonograph—was 
set on a partly-inflated inner tube atop the conductor’s 
desk. A big road engine then hauled the caboose to the 
end of the classification yard where it was placed at the 
rear of four freight cars and a helper engine. 

This done, the radio men strung wire along the top of 
the cars connected to a “mike” in the cab, (a road fore- 
man of engines helped “wire the old girl for sound’”)— 
and to another microphone and the recorder in the 
caboose. At 2 p. m. the double-headed special pulled out 
of town and the varied sounds of its progress were pre- 
served on the disc. During the journey the members of 
the crew were interviewed about their jobs and careers 
in the cab and the caboose amidst the sound of exhaust, 
whistle and rolling wheels, so that the broadcast four 
days later might reproduce the true atmosphere of 
railroading, impossible to attain in the confines of the 
studio. 


C. N. J. Courts the 


Younger Generation 


ELIEVING that “if you get ’em young they’ll 
B always be yours,” the Central of New Jersey has 

for a number of years concentrated public relation 
attention on children of school-age. Chief means of in- 
troducing railroading to a generation reared to the auto- 
mobile has been the road’s offer of exceptionally low, 
every-Saturday round-trip fares for children between 5 
and 16 years of age from suburban points to New York. 
A typical fare is 30 cents for a round-trip to the city 
from Dunellen, some 30 mi. out of Jersey City, N. J., 
or one-half cent per mile. Ideal for school and other 


educational groups for trips to the museums, zoos, etc., 
which New York offers, this fare bargain brought in 
an average of 1382 round-trip tickets per month, or 325 
per Saturday, last year. 


It is to be noted that most of 


the youngsters traveling on these tickets are accompanied 
by adults, not included in the totals, paying full fare, who 
would otherwise, perhaps, not be railroad customers. 
The school children’s fares are publicized chiefly by 
“flyer” leaflets which point out current attractions in city. 

One of the most consistent users of the bargain fares 
is a large Cub Scout “pack” of Cranford which has, for 
the last five years, made frequent Saturday trips to New 
York. Leader of group is S. K. Thomson, an ardent 
railroad enthusiast, who misses no opportunity to get his 
boys on trains, even on very short hauls. In frequent 
trips to a county park—only three miles from Cranford— 
he has his boys make the trip on the C. N. J., because, 
as he observes, he wants them to railroad as often as 
possible, trains are frequent, and the railroad station 
makes a good meeting place. On several of the trips to 
New York, the railroad made arrangements to show the 
boys through the Reading’s “Crusader” and Baltimore 
& Ohio’s “Royal Blue,” lying over at Jersey City, and 
another time conducted them on a tour through the Eliz- 
abethport shops. 

When the dirigible “Hindenburg” burned at Lake- 
hurst (67 mi. from New York) some time ago, Mr. 
Thomson arranged for a special train to carry over 160 
boys and their fathers to see the damage and the Navy’s 
big hangar. Early last year a party of 166 rode the 
“Crusader” to Philadelphia, where they were met by 
Reading operating and passenger officers and shown the 
city by a group of Philadelphia Boy Scouts. In October 
Mr. Thomson took a party of 191 boys to Washington, 
D. {. 

On all of the more extended trips, Mr. Thomson pre- 
pares mimeographed itineraries and announces points of 
interest along the route, calling particular attention to 
junctions, freight yards and bridges. He also encourages 
the boys to calculate the speed between stations. Other 
excursions are being projected by this group. 





Tue Iratran Strate Rattways suspended operation of 152 
scheduled passenger runs during December. Although the ad- 
ministration gave no specific reason for this drastic reduction in 
service, it is believed that the suspension was due primarily to 
the necessity of relieving traffic congestion and reducing locomo- 
tive fuel consumption. 








Keeping High-Speed Trains 
on Time 


Enforcement of all speed limits essential for smooth and safe 
operation—Rapid acceleration and deceleration required 


By J. E. Bjorklholm 
Assistant Superintendent of Motive Power, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


young fireman, I always admired the engineman 

who would “let ’er loose” downhill, but the fel- 
low who moderated his speed on descending grades and 
maintained his schedule by “working ’er a little harder” 
uphill, thus maintaining a more constant speed, was usu- 
ally considered as a fellow having cold feet. I might say 
that these sentiments were shared quite generally by other 
youngsters and we were not particularly modest about 
venting our opinions to whomever was willing to listen. 
Most of these youngsters are today seasoned enginemen, 
however, operating some of the fastest passenger trains 
in America and have learned through the school of ex- 
perience that our heroes who would “let ’er loose” down- 
hill would not fit very well into the picture today when 
constant speed, as far as it is possible to attain it, is one 
of the main requirements in the proper operation of high- 
speed trains. ; 

During the past decade the American railroads have 
done more than during any similar period in providing 
attractive equipment, and schedules have been speeded 
up in recent years to a speed that was not thought pos- 
sible a few years ago. With the introduction of the real 
high-speed trains, careful policing of the operation of 
the trains became a problem of the utmost importance 
so that the high speed would not only become a safe 
speed but a comfortable speed as well. The elimination 
of every delay no matter how trivial became a matter that 
had to be carefully policed because, while on the slow 
schedules a couple of minutes delay was of no great im- 
portance, such a delay became a cardinal obstacle in mak- 
ing a schedule where not only the minutes but the seconds 
count. A couple of minutes properly invested as running 
time on a schedule where the cruising speed may be 90 
miles an hour might mean whether the train is to arrive 
at its destination on time or not and whether the oper- 
ation of the train is to be comfortable or otherwise. 

When the schedules are such that, where maximum 
speed is permissible, such maximum speed taxes the 
capacity of the propelling motive power, there is only 
one opportunity to make up lost time and that is at 
points where for various reasons speed restrictions are 
imposed and such places are poor selections for picking 
up lost time and can only be done at the expense of 
proper and comfortable speed. Most enginemen take 
pride in bringing in their trains on time and this desire 
frequently causes the enginemen to “chisel” a little on the 
speed restrictions and as the conductor usually is imbued 
with the same desire of getting his train in on time, noth- 
ing is usually heard about such speed violations unless 
properly policed or unless they are of such nature that 
some passenger in the dining car gets the soup or the 
coffee in his lap, or if some annoyed passenger registers 
displeasure to an officer of the railroad. 


M vee more years ago than I like to admit, as a 
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When making the schedules of the so-called super- 
speeders, every mile of the railroad, of course, had to be 
carefully studied. Every degree of curvature, elevation, 
condition of the roadbed in general and any other factor 
peculiar to the road and train operation of the territory 
involved had to be given close study and if, for instance, 
the speed for a certain curve was established at 70 miles 
an hour, that meant that 70 miles an hour and not 75 
miles an hour was the maximum speed at which a train 
could be brought around such curve without causing 
annoyance or discomfort to the passengers. In this con- 
nection, it might be stated that all the efforts of the equip- 
ment designers in providing luxurious and smooth-riding 
cars would be brought to naught if a good deal of care 
were not exercised in the operation of the trains because, 
after all, it is the combination of splendid equipment, 
comfortable riding and a discriminating speed that makes 
high-speed rail travel attractive. 


Speed Restrictions Rigidly Adhered To 


When the Hiawatha streamline train service was intro- 
duced on the Milwaukee a few years ago, the manage- 
ment made it clear that no speed violations would be 
tolerated and from the inception of this service the speed 
of these trains has been rigidly policed by a daily check 
of the speedometer tapes from the engines. While at 
first there were instances when it was necessary to call 
respective enginemen’s attention to some minor violations, 
it can be said to the great credit of the enginemen that 
after they became better familiar with the schedules and 
up to the present time even minor violations are rare 
and several months go by without the tapes indicating a 
single violation. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that we permit 
a margin of 2 to 3 miles an hour in excess of the pre- 
scribed speed for short distances on straight track but 
anything in excess of this margin is called to the engine- 
men’s attention. This close policing of the speedometer 
tapes has, of course, also had the effect that operating 
delays or delays of whatever nature are carefully guarded 
against because even minor delays on this fast schedule 
cannot be overcome without it being registered on the 
tapes and hence they are an exception instead of a rule. 
From the benefit derived in policing the speed on the 
Hiawatha trains, this policy has been extended to all 
principal passenger and freight trains on the system and 
the result has been very satisfactory. The speedometer 
tapes are checked daily against master tapes in the office 
of the superintendent of motive power and any discrep- 
ancies are immediately called to the attention of the 
respective superintendents. 

To aid the enginemen, so-called speed signs have been 
erected along the tracks calling to their attention the per- 
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missible speed sufficiently far in advance to permit com- 
pliance with whatever the indications might be. To 
insure smooth riding around curves, it is understood that 
the speed must be reduced in advance so that the train 
will round the curves with brakes released unless, of 
course, the curve should be so located that it is within 
braking distance of a fixed signal or a regular station 
stop. Rapid acceleration after the speed has been re- 
duced is one of the prime essentials toward insuring 
consistent and discriminating speed. One of the capital 
requirements of a goed engineman is for him always to 
remember that every minute of his trip that he can stay 
in the top speed bracket contributes toward keeping the 
maximum speed at a somewhat lower level and that every 
minute in the lower bracket necessitates a higher max- 
imum speed in order to maintain the schedule or it means 
a late train. 

As a case in point, the schedule of the eastbound morn- 
ing Hiawatha between Sparta, Wis., and Portage may 
be mentioned. The distance between these points is 78.3 


# 
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miles. Sparta is a regular stop and between there and 
Portage the speed must be reduced to 50 miles an hour 
at two points. At one stretch of five miles, several slow- 
downs to 65 and 70 miles an hour are necessary thus 
preventing a higher speed than 70 miles an hour being 
reached at any time in this distance. In addition another 
slow-down to 70 miles an hour is made over a railroad 
crossing and the time allowed for these 78.3 miles is 58 
min. When so many slow downs are made on a keen 
schedule, rapid deceleration as well as acceleration are 
essential to maintain the schedule. 

Train handling, such as stopping and starting, are 
factors which, of course, also play a most important part 
in the same program. Rough starts at times are the 
result of insufficient motive power to start the train 
smoothly and under certain conditions very difficult to , 
avoid. Where roller-bearing equipment is used and 
adequate power is available, no excuse should be ac- 
cepted for a rough start. Rough stops, providing the air 

(Continued on page 351) 
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Typical Speedometer Tape Made by a Hiawatha Steam Locomotive on a Regular Run From Milwaukee, Wis.. to Chicago 











Locomotive Inspection Report 
Shows Casualty Increase 


Accidents increase by 7.9 per cent, deaths by 20 per cent and 
injuries by 37.2 per cent over previous year 


‘ spection, Interstate Commerce Commission, sub- 
mitted by John M. Hall, director, covering the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, shows that 8 per cent 
of the steam locomotives inspected were found defective, 
a decrease of one per cent as compared with the previous 
year. However, the 164 accidents resulting in 18 deaths 
and 225 injuries, which occurred in connection with steam 
locomotives, represents an increase of 12 accidents, an 
increase of 3 in the number of deaths and an increase of 
61 in the number of persons injured as compared with 
the previous year. 

The accompanying chart shows the percentage of de- 
fective steam locomotives, the number of accidents and 
the number of casualties for the years ended June 30, 
1917, to 1940, inclusive. Summaries and tables included 
in the report show separately accidents and other data in 
connection with steam locomotives and tenders and their 
appurtenances and similar data for locomotives other 
than steam. 

In addition to the accidents referred to in the report, 
two accidents, resulting in injuries to four employees and 
caused by explosions of torpedoes carried in metal con- 


TT" = annual report of the Bureau of Locomotive In- 





Table I.—Accidents and Casualties Caused By Failure of Some 
Part of the Steam Locomotive, Including Boiler, or Tender 


Year ended June 30— 
et, 


1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 





Number of accidents ......... 164 152 208 263 209 201 
Per cent increase or decrease 

from previous year ......... “7.9 “269 269 *25.8 "4.0 "42 
Number of persons killed..... 18 15 7 25 16 29 
Per cent increase or decrease 

from previous year ........ *20.0 *114.3 72.0 *52.2 44.8 *314.3 
Number of persons injured.... 225 164 216 283 215 267 
Per cent increase or decrease 

from previous year ........ "37.2 24.8 23.0 "S06 I%5 *1R7 


* Increase. 


tainers attached to the backboards inside of the locomotive 
cabs, were reported to the bureau by widely separated 
railroads. These accidents and two other explosions due 
to the same cause on one of the railroads, in which no 
injuries occurred, do not come within the scope of the 
locomotive inspection law but are mentioned in the report 
to emphasize the need for clean smooth-surfaced con- 
tainers with the explosives properly placed therein and 
packaged so that the contents will not leak out. The 
report stated that deterioration of the explosive material 
from exposure when accompanied by the excessive heat 
that is often present in locomotive cabs creates a con- 
dition in which ignition is liable to take place by the 
friction resulting from the vibration of the locomotive 
while in motion. 

Reports were filed for 44,274 steam locomotives dur- 
ing the year ended June 30, 1940, a decrease of 1,691 
compared with the previous year. Of the 102,164 steam 
locomotives inspected, 8,565 were found defective and 
487 were ordered out of service. For the previous year, 
105,606 steam locomotives were inspected, 9,099 were 
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Fiscal Years Ended June 30 th. 



















































































Relation Between Defective Steam Locomotives, Accidents and 
Casualties Resulting from Locomotive Failures During 24 Years 


found defective and 468 were ordered out of service. In 
the year ended June 30, 1938, 11,050 of the 105,186 
steam locomotives inspected were found defective and 
679 were ordered out of service. The total number of 
defects found and shown in the last three reports were: 
32,677 in 1940, 33,490 in 1939, and 42,214 in 1938. 

The total number of accidents caused by the failure of 
some part of the steam locomotive, together with the 
number of persons killed or injured for the years 1935 
to 1940, inclusive, are shown in Table I. In Table II 
are shown the number of accidents and casualties caused 
by the failure of some part or appurtenances of the steam 
locomotive boiler for the years 1912, 1915 and 1935 to 
1940, inclusive. Table III shows the number of casual- 
ties in connection with steam-locomotive accidents clas- 
sified according to occupation. 

During the last fiscal year, eight boiler explosions oc- 
curred in which 12 persons were killed and 15 were 
injured. All of these explosions were caused by over- 
heating of the crown sheet due to low water. Boiler and 





Table II.—Accidents and Casualties Caused By Failure of Some 
Part or Appurtenance of the Steam Locomotive Boiler’ 


Year ended June 30— 
ay 


1940 1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 1915 1912 
Number of accidents......... 67 52 59 63 75 68 424 856 
Number of persons killed..... 16 =15 5 19 10 4% i3 91 
Number of persons injured... 110 55 59 73 80 119 467 1,005 








* The original act applied only to the locomotive boiler. 





appurtenance accidents, other than explosions, resulted in 
the death of four persons and injuries to 95. 


Locomotives Other Than Steam 


For locomotives other than steam, reports were filed 
covering 2,987 locomotives in the year ended June 30, 
1940, an increase of 271 over the previous year. A total 
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Overheating of the Crown Sheet ' 
Due to Low Water Caused This 
Boiler Explosion in Which Three 
Employees Were Killed — The 
Boiler Was Hurled 495 Feet 





The Derailed Running Gear, 
Partly Turned-Over Tender, and 
Some of the Wreckage of 18 
Freight Cars After the Explosion 
of the Boiler Shown Above 








An Improperly Applied Throat-Brace Staybolt That Blew Out Into A Crack in An Eccentric-Crank Arm Caused By Trimming the 
the Firebox—The Staybolt Threads Did Not Engage the Sleeve Flanges With a Cutting Torch to Provide Clearance for Set Screws 





Broken End of the Axle That Remained in the Wheel Fit After the Turned-Over Tender Caused By Broken Tender-Truck Axle Shown 
Derailment Shown at the Right—The Fracture Was Caused By at the Left—The Locomotive Was Derailed and the First Five Cars 
Fusion Welding Used to Build Up the Axle Wheel Seat in Refitting of the Freight Train Were Piled Up to the Rear of the Tender 
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Table III].—Number of Casualties Classified According to Occupation—Steam Locomotive Accidents 


Year ended June 30— 
a Sue 





1939 1938 1937 1936 





1940 
a SS \ 
Killed Injured 
Members of train crews: 
RNIN 2.2) oa SS are six ws cia on ard evn uel wefbin san SING oie 5 70 
Os one eee ea Savon oT RE ees 6 49 
Re 2002 rates rn Barge le aa ia a rere ane oa ce ee 4 24 
COINCIDES) ooo 5 dies he vor ces faios oe wceeaescccececee ca 1 4 
RIMINI, (oi Sno) 5 ison eo WV b-dieie Be Roe ae ne Ree Swe ee =: 4 
Roundhouse and shop employees: 
FO MMMIMMRCEME 8 cielocig ose oa te war Aoe Ae co ete a Goals ioe 1 3 
MMMM Soc res Sos lah aitataen tase dew’ ooo eaoe wo eure ae 3 
SMI i Kae ROG. 5. rare RiGee ETS Chi eo 8g! Sia Rawle Ri mie a a 
DMM sre igiiieica oa haw ¢ Baw cicweaue eas ae mea men es ss 
Nan aS or oi a, oa ong aha gla Sh pare arial Meleg wale Sabie fs 1 
REINER Oo ae a sign Peale Mae ee eeu na ses a 
AAI MEMEMMD oT NGG 3650. 4 65 60S wink 0:46; G gists ain time Vie» eSToU Re eles ye 2 
Other roundhouse and shop employees ............... ee 1 
Ofer OUIBNOO, Foie onc pina cues te cscw ecco uwetelee aes 1 20 
NGI os ake a A piictore ei aa ec Caw bideldnn wd) eo eisai Sae fare 44 
PUNE ash ea so wea a ooo hae Oe Lou wwe ne 18 225 





a , ame er ae, aN 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
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2 18 a 31 3 30 3 28 
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1 2 4 1 1 1 1 
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1 6 9 3 

2 1 3 3 

a 2 a 1 14 5 
2 14 7 + 10 2 4 
15 164 7 216 25 283 16 215 








of 298, or 6 per cent of the 4,974 locomotive units in- 
spected were found defective and 16 were ordered out of 
service. ‘This is an increase of 38 in the number found 
defective, an increase of 2 in the total ordered out of 
service and no change in the percentage found defective 
as compared with the previous year. 

The number of accidents occurring in connection with 
locomotives other than steam and the number of persons 
injured in these accidents both increased from 5 to 7. No 
deaths occurred in either year. 


Extension of Time for Removal of Flues 


Applications filed for extensions of time for re- 
moval of flues, as provided in Rule 10, totaled 1,127. 
The investigations of the Bureau disclosed that in 85 of 
these cases, the conditions of the locomotives were such 
that extensions could not properly be granted. The con- 
dition of 35 locomotives were such that the full exten- 
sions requested could not be authorized, but extensions 
for shorter periods of time were allowed. Requests for 
47 extensions were granted after defects disclosed by the 
Bureau’s investigations were repaired. Twenty-seven 
applications were cancelled for various reasons. Requests 
were granted for the full period in 933 cases. 


Specification Cards and Alteration Reports 


Under Rule 54 of the Rules and Instructions for In- 
pection and Testing of Steam Locomotives, 187 spec- 
ification cards and 4,449 alteration reports were filed, 
checked and analyzed. Corrective measures were taken 


* * 


The American Car and 
Foundry Company Has De- 
livered 500 of These 50- 
Ton Hopper Cars to the D. 
L. & W. — They Have a 
Lightweight of 38,400 lb., 
Use USS Cor-Ten Steel in 
the Superstructure 


with respect to numerous discrepancies found as a result 
of checking these cards and reports. 

Under Rules 328 and 329 of the Rules and Instructions 
for Inspection and Testing of Locomotives Other Than 
Steam, 335 specifications and 103 alteration reports were 
filed for locomotive units and 87 specifications and 35 
alteration reports were filed for boilers mounted on loco- 
motives other than steam. These were checked and 
analyzed and corrective measures were taken with respect 
to the discrepancies found. 

No formal appeal by any carrier was taken from the 
decisions of any inspector during the year. 


Keeping High-Speed 
Trains On Time 
(Continued from page 348) 


brake equipment is properly maintained, have no place 
in modern railroading. 

A typical speedometer tape from an engine handling 
the Hiawatha between Milwaukee, Wis., and Chicago is 
shown, with the road profile and alinement plotted on 
the tape. The significant thing indicated by this tape, 
aside from the high sustained speed of close to 100 miles 
an hour for the 62-mile stretch between Oakwood, Wis., 
and Edgebrook, Ill., is that the average speed for this 
entire 85-mile run between Milwaukee and Chicago, tak- 
ing 75 min., schedule time, is only 68 miles an hour. 
The way in which even one major acceleration and one 
deceleration operate to reduce the average speed between 
terminals is thus clearly indicated. 
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Motor Transport Section 





Modern Power for Tackling the Mountain Roads Features Rio Grande Motor Ways Equipment 


Co-Ordination in the Mountains 


D. & R. G. W. truck subsidiary proves a valuable 
adjunct in handling merchandise traffic 


Part II 


HE Denver & Rio Grande Western began experi- 
menting with co-ordinated truck operations about 
ten years ago. Unfavorable rate and legislative 

situations, however, acted as a deterrent to large scale 
operations for some years and it was not until January, 
1936, with the formation of the Rio Grande Motor Way 
that the freight operations began a growth similar to 
that of the highway passenger operations described in 
Part I of this article.* Today, the freight operations 
cover 1,842 route miles, with a fleet of 68 units, mer- 
chandise schedules have been speeded up, a large volume 
of 1. c. L. traffic is handled in co-ordinated service an* 
nually, and the economies effected by the subsidiary result 
in a saving to the parent railway of more than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars annually. In addition, rail and 
highway service have been so co-ordinated as to give 
many small communities daily freight service that could 
not have been maintained otherwise, particularly in the 
narrow-gage, branch line territory. 

In March, 1931, in an effort to stop the decline in 
merchandise traffic handled by the D. & R. G. W. to 
points on its Colorado lines, the Rio Grande Transport 
Company was organized to handle merchandise traffic 


* Railway Age, January 25, 1941, page 221. 


within the state of Colorado. This company was a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the railroad. 


History of the Operations 


In the beginning, the service offered by the Rio Grande 
Transport Company was effective only between Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Canon City, Salida, Walsen- 
burg, Trinidad and Alamosa. This service provided first 
morning delivery from Denver to Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo, first afternoon delivery at Canon City and Salida 
from Denver and Pueblo, first morning delivery from 
Pueblo and second morning delivery from Denver to 
Walsenburg, Trinidad and Alamosa. The classification 
and class rates then in effect on the railway were used, 
but free pick-up at point of origin and delivery at destina- 
tion was provided. The D. & R. G. W. handled the 
traffic between the above-mentioned points under con- 
tract with the Transport Company. Pick-up and deliv- 
ery was made by local draymen under contract with 
the Transport Company. 

- This three-year experiment proved to be somewhat dis- 
couraging in the volume of traffic regained. It was 
proved beyond doubt, however, that a demand existed 
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for such a service, but to accomplish any appreciable 
result, a more simple classification, and basis of rates 
than the then-effective complicated class rates, together 
with less stringent packing requirements were necessary 
if any great volume of merchandise traffic was to be re- 
turned to the railroads. In an effort to meet this demand, 
effective in May, 1934, the Rio Grande Transport service 
was extended to practically all principal points served by 
the railway in Colorado, with a simple system of all- 
commodity rates and less stringent packing requirements. 
During a two-year period a remarkable increase was 
shown in 1, c. 1. traffic handled by the Transport Com- 
pany because of improved highways permitting trucks to 
provide faster and more dependable service than they 
had heretofore, but with no regulation of truck rates, 
which placed the Transport Company at a disadvantage, 
it was found in a great many instances other trucks were 
hauling at rates approximately 10 cents per 100 Ib. 
cheaper than the Transport Company’s rates. 

In 1935 the Public Utilities Commission of Colorado 
made known its intention to prescribe a uniform basis 
of rates for common carriers by truck and rail. Hearings 


were conducted during 1935 to secure the benefit of the’ 
experience of the carriers, shippers and receivers on which’ 


to base the new rate structure. Rio Grande Transport 
presented a simplified classification on a rate basis having 
but two classes, corresponding very closely to the rates 
then in effect via Rio Grande Transport, which had 
proved so popular. 

Anticipating the issuance of the order of the P. U. C. 
prescribing these new rates, early in 1936 it was felt 
necessary to provide a fast overnight train service to meet 
improved truck service if the railway was to compete 
for this traffic against the trucks. When this service 
was put on in January, 1936, it was believed that the 
order of the Public Utilities Commission prescribing uni- 
form rail and truck rates would be issued within a shor 
time. 

An order was issued to become effective on April 1, 
but the order prescribed a four-class basis of rates with 
the result that so many complaints were made to the 
commission that the case was opened for rehearing and 
a new order was issued making a two-class basis of rates 
effective for common carriers by truck, which was also 
adopted for rail service. In spite of the new rates only 


being effective for 414 months in 1936, 37,308 tons were 
handled in that year, an increase of 12,214 tons, or 48.7 
per cent over 1935. 






















The Rio Grande Motorways Ferry Their Trucks on Flat Cars to 
Certain Distribution Points 
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Denver Receives the Benefit of Flexible Rail-Highway Service 


Since the establishment of the present trucking sub- 
sidiary, a schedule of fast trains in co-ordinated service 
with the trucks has been worked out. The Rocket is 
operated nightly out of Denver, via the Royal Gorge 
line, for early morning arrival at the distribution point 
at Minturn, 302 miles, from which trucks radiate to the 
local stations. This train picks up merchandise at Colo- 
rado Springs and Pueblo en route, and, at the latter 
point, it makes connections with train No. 67, which 
operates via Walsenburg to Alamosa, 247 miles, which 
is the distribution point for the south-central Colorado 
territory. 

A sizeable truck operation radiates from Alamosa to 
serve the agricultural territory in the vicinity. The 
Creede branch, for example, is served by one truck 
Alamosa-Monte Vista, one truck Alamosa-Del Norte, 
while Creede merchandise is handled via bus from Del 
Norte. Another truck operates north from Alamosa to 
Villa Grove, via Saguache, while the merchandise for 
stations between Villa Grove and Salida is handled via 
bus. The Alamosa-Antonito line is served by trucks 
operated under contract. 

Stations on the narrow-gage line between Salida and 
Montrose, via Gunnison, are served by a set-out car from 
Denver carried on the Rocket to Salida, where mer- 
chandise is transferred to baggage cars for distribution 
from the regular passenger train. 

The fertile San Juan basin in southwestern Colorado 
offered problems from a service standpoint. The rail line 
from Denver to Durango, for example, is not only some- 
what circuitous, but also involves a transfer of freight 
from standard to narrow-gage cars at Antonito. To 
solve the problem, on June 4, 1940, a system of handling 
highway trailers on flat cars from Denver to Salida was 
begun. From there the merchandise is trucked, via the 
Wolf Creek highway to Durango, saving much time and 
mileage, as compared with the all-rail route, as well as 
serving intermediate towns such as Pagosa Springs and 
Bayfield that are not on any railway. Trucks radiate 
out of Durango west to Mancos, Colo., north to Silverton, 
and south to Farmington, N. M. 


Serving Western Colorado 


Western Colorado is served by No. 75, a fast train 
operating from Denver via the Moffat tunnel, and setting 
out cars at Glenwood Springs and Grand Junction, 
where cars for Delta and Montrose are set out. Trucks 
operate east. from Glenwood Springs to Minturn, and 
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west to Grand Junction, serving the local stations. Mer- 
chandise for the Aspen branch is handled on a mixed 
train. 

Trucks radiate from Grand Junction east to Glenwood 
Springs, south to Montrose, and along the North Fork 
branch out of Delta. Merchandise for stations on the 
line between Montrose and Ouray is loaded in the Mon- 
trose car and trucked south from there. A truck is also 
operated from Montrose with merchandise from the west 
destined to points along the Montrose-Salida line as far 
east as Gunnison. 


Operated as Independent Organization 


The Rio Grande Motor Way, though wholly owned 
by the railway, is operated as an entirely independent 
organization. In addition to the co-ordinated rail-truck 
service in Colorado, it also handles other business solely 
by highway and, in Utah, it operates a truck line be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Marysvale as an entirely in- 
dependent unit. Its equipment consists of 32 trucks, 
both 4- and 6-wheel units, 13 tractors, 16 semi-trailers 
and 7 full 4-wheel trailers. To meet the heavy demands 
put on it by mountain operations and heavy grades, all 
this equipment is modern and powerful. 


The First “Highway 
Post Office” 


F interest to railroad men as the latest development 
O in the transportation of mail, is the first highway 

post office unit placed in operation on February 
10 on a 140-mi. route between Washington, D. C., and 
‘ Harrisonburg, Va., via Middleburg, The Plains and 
Strasburg, serving 3 first-class, 6 second-class, 10 third- 
class, and 14 fourth-class post offices along the way. As 
was reported previously in the Railway Age, in estab- 
lishing the “Highway Post Office” service, Postmaster- 
General F. C. Walker does not contemplate competing 
with, or supplanting, existing railroad service, but only 
to replace discontinued passenger service or supplement 
“inadequate” railroad schedules. 

The new service is to be operated on the basis of 
Railway Mail Service and not on that of contract-truck 
“star routes.” Large bus-type vehicles equipped with 
full facilities for sorting and handling mail will be manned 
by crews of postal clerks. The first highway post office, 
which was inspected by President Roosevelt on January 
31, is a special adaptation of a 12-cylinder, 210-hp., 40- 
passenger transit-type bus manufactured by the White 
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The Central Vermont Has Attained Good Results by Advertising 
Its Rail-Highway Co-Ordination Service 
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Motor Company. All seats are removed, panels dropped 
to provide a level floor over the steps, and windows 
barred and screened. Handling equipment includes a 
sorting table and pigeon-hole mail compartments, steel 
racks and hooks for mail bags and storage space. For 
employees’ comfort the vehicle has washing and toilet 
facilities, forced ventilation and a heating system which 
uses hot water from the engine when the coach is run- 
ning and electric heaters fed by an outside plug-in source 
when it is standing. The plug-in current supply also 
takes care of lighting when the vehicle is stationary. 


The First Highway Post Office, to 
Run Between Washington, D. C.. 
and Harrisonburg, Va., Is a 
Special Adaptation of a White 
Transit-Type Bus With 12-cylinder 
Under-Floor Engine 
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Communications ... 


Public Distaste for 
Unpleasant Facts 


La GRANGE, ILL. 


To THE EpiTor: 

The Railway Age, for February 8, 1941, at page 273, asks 
. the question: “Why should a railroad employee turn Commu- 
nist?” The answer is: “He shouldn’t.” Perhaps a proper ques- 
tion would be: “What is there in our educational system that 
makes anyone turn Communist?” 

The answer to this question is very difficult and can not be 
adequately given in any brief article, however competent the 
writer may be. The truth is that the frame of mind that makes 
such a desire possible is the resultant of a complex interplay of 
public school education, economic and social conditions, religion, 
the tone of the newspapers, radio and cinema, the making, inter- 
pretation and enforcement of the law of the land and, doubtless, 
other causes. 

Have you ever stopped to think why people object to the 
truth if it should happen to be unpleasant? Have you not 
observed this as a fact for at least a thousand times? Do not 
outstanding examples of this, in recent years, at once come to 
your mind? What is it that has made people cynical? Truth, 
if unpleasant, must be served in a sugar-coated capsule. 

Jas. WEIDEL. 


Long Non-Stop Run 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
To THE EpiTor: 

The comment in a recent issue of your journal regarding long 
non-stop runs by steam locomotives invites attention to such a 
run in Australia. The “Spirit of Progress,” our streamlined, air- 
conditioned train, makes a non-stop run in each direction between 
Melbourne and Albury, 190.5 miles, in the course of its Mel- 
bourne-Sydney journey. This train is hauled by a 4-6-2 locomo- 
tive and makes the non-stop run in 3 hr. 50 min. northbound and 
3 hr. 35 min. southbound. The maximum permissible speed is 
70 m. p. h., and the average speed is 49.7 m. p. h. northbound and 


one 


This Locomotive Makes a Daily Non-Stop Run of 190 Miles in Australia 
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53.2 m. p. h. southbond, in which direction more favorable grades 
are encountered. 

We have four of these Pacific locomotives which have three 
cylinders, 20%4 in. by 28 in.; 6-ft. diameter driving wheels; a 
boiler pressure of 200 Ib. per sq. in.; weight, ready for service, 
221 long tons; and overall length, 85 ft. 9 in. The train consists 
of 11 vehicles, is painted royal blue, with gold bands, and weighs 
547 tons. 

C. A. Browntow, 


Acting Manager, Publicity Services, 
Victorian Railways. 


Wages Should Be Based on 
Justice, Not Political Power 


New ENGLAND. 


To THE EpiTor: 

According to the press, most of the railroad brotherhoods are 
now, under the leadership of Harrison, demanding vacations with 
pay. A strike vote will be taken and, of course, we know in 
advance the result. Harrison will go before the committee 
appointed by the railroad presidents to “negotiate.” Armed with 
the club of a strike vote, the brotherhood chief will make the 
demands, and the railroad executives’ committee will do what 
is always done: deliver what the chief of the brotherhoods 
demands. 

In the interest of justice to the railroad investors, why do you 
not in your editorial columns advocate legislation giving to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or to some federal govern- 
mental commission the duty of determining wages and working 
conditions, etc., of railroad employees? 

The commission should be set up so as to be impartial and to 
consider the rights of investors, shippers, labor and the rate- 
paying public. Their decisions should be compulsory. You may, 
as probably most do, dislike the idea of governmental compulsion 
at first thought. But the present method—dictation by the 
brotherhoods, in which the just claims of the investors are not 
even thought of—should no longer be tolerated in a free country. 

There should be some governmental board to do justice to the 
railroad investors, who, in the present farcical system of 
“negotiation,” are not represented or even considered to have 
any rights. 

INVESTOR. 
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“Ready” Promises 
Get Yellow Light 


Harriman believes roads will 
make good; warns against 
specific commitments 


W. A. Harriman, chief of the Industrials 
Materials Branch, Office of Production 
Management, and chairman of the Union 
Pacific board of directors, thinks railroads 
should cease making unqualified assertions 
of their ability to handle all traffic offered, 
but instead should emphasize their readi- 
ness, with the cooperation of shippers, to 
play the same type of defense role as other 
industries. Speaking in the foregoing con- 
nection on February 14 at the annual ban- 
quet of the Traffic Club of Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Harriman did not imply that 
there should be any admission on the part 
of the railroads that they cannot do an 
effective and wholly satisfactory job; but 
he anticipates that there may be tight car 
situations this fall or in the autumn of 
1942, because there is no industry that 
guarantees “to deliver out of stock any 
item the purchaser wants to buy on the 
day the purchaser wants it.” 

Because he is confident that the railroads 
are keeping abreast of the situation and 
will maintain a car supply to furnish trans- 
portation “in such a way that if there are 
any delays neither the defense program 
nor the economic life of the country is 
handicapped,” Mr. Harriman “cannot agree 
with the back seat drivers who contend that 
we should tax the economy of the country 
and force the railroads to buy some hun- 
dreds of thousands of freight cars when it 
is not clear that they are needed.” In 
the latter connection the speaker mentioned 
the 300,000 cars “frequently referred to,” 
and went on to remind his audience that 
300,000 cars would cost a billion dollars 
and would consume about six million tons 
of steel—“more than the annual rate at 
which Great Britain is taking steel from 
us today.” 

“The all important question,” Mr. Harri- 
man went on, “is cooperation of shippers, 
including government as a shipper, and the 
railroads. The mutual problem is to keep 
the peak low by spreading shipments as 
much as possible throughout the year or 
during less active periods. Everyone knows 
that it is cheaper for a man to buy his 
winter supply of coal in the early summer 
than to buy it just before the winter sets 
in. It is also of great economic benefit to 
the country in helping the coal industry 
to stabilize production and employment and 


the railroads to handle the business. It 
is not unreasonable to ask industrial and 
household consumers to make an effort 
during the emergency period to cooperate 
to this end.” 

Previously, as indicated above, the U. P. 
chairman had said he was “sure that the 
railroads cannot guarantee that there will 
not be a tight situation in the autumn of 
1941 or the autumn of 1942.” He thinks 
“we will have done bad planning if there 
is not;” because “it is an absurd concep- 
tion that the railroads should have surplus 
equipment sufficient to take care of not 
only the peak of every year but the peak 
of every cycle.” 

Referring to what he called a prevalent 
question as to when government control 
of railroads will come this time, Mr. Har- 
riman said that he does not expect any- 
thing of the kind. The railroads, he ex- 
plained, are cooperating to handle the situ- 
ation more effectively. than was the case 
during the World War period, while the 
government has an appreciation of the diffi- 
culties involved in government operation. 
The only thing which Mr. Harriman thinks 
could possibly bring about government 
operation would be a price spiral sending 
railroad costs to unmanageable heights; 
but in that connection he has been en- 
couraged by the example set by the rail- 
roads in their recent action placing a ceil- 
ing on bids which they would receive for 
scrap. Furthermore, Mr. Harriman sug- 
gested that there might well be a revival 
of the N. R. A. idea so that industry might 
cooperate to prevent a spiraling of prices 
without fear of prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws. 

The remainder of Mr. Harriman’s talk 
dealt with the national defense program, 
particularly its aid-to-Britain phase. The 
toastmaster at the dinner was Judge R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president and general coun- 
sel of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, who was introduced by the club’s 
president—Otis E. Shaw, general agent of 
the Bull Steamship Lines. 


Status of R. F. C. Rail Loans 


The monthly financial statement of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as of 
January 31, shows disbursements to rail- 
roads, (including receivers) of $797,565,- 
805 and repayments of $315,481,661. 


Money for Rivers and Harbors 


President Roosevelt has asked Congress 
to appropriate $35,223,300 and to author- 
ize in addition contracts totaling $5,794,000 
for rivers and harbors work authorized in 
the “national defense” rivers and harbors 
bill passed last year. 
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Barrier Atrocity 
Yarns Unfactual 


L. & N. head finds inaccura- 
cies in U. S. bureaucrat's 
road barrier speech 


President J. B. Hill of the Louisville & 
Nashville has checked up on two “high- 
way barrier” cases allegedly involving na- 
tional defense which were used in a pro- 
paganda speech by a United States govern- 
ment official ; and found both citations mis- 
leading as to fact and application. The 
bureaucrat whose inaccuracies have been 
thus brought to light is long-titled Paul T. 
Truitt, chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Interstate Trade Barriers of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, who 
delivered an address at the American 
Trucking Associations’ convention in Los 
Angeles, Cal., on November 11, in which 
he declared that “the national highway sys- 
tem is now the nation’s first line of de- 
fense” and cited a long list of alleged de- 
lays in the national defense effort purport- 
edly caused by state-fixed limits on sizes 
and weights of trucks. 

The “Wall Street Journal,” accepting 
Mr. Truitt’s citations of specific cases as 
accurate, published an editorial on February 
4 (“Needless Defense Obstacles”) incor- 
porating several of the instances cited by 
Mr. Truitt. Mr. Hill, who had set to 
work shortly after Mr. Truitt made his 
speech checking up on two “highway bar- 
rier” instances cited which were said to 
have occurred in L. & N. territory, saw the 
editorial and incorporated the results of his 
inquiry in a letter which the “Journal” 
printed in full. Identifying the source of 
his information as Mr. Truitt’s speech, the 
Journal’s editor commented: “This news- 
paper thought it safe to assume that a 
man connected with the Department of 
Commerce, who has written upon the same 
subject in that Department’s weekly bul- 
letin, knew what he was talking about. If 
Mr. Hill’s information is correct Mr. 
Truitt’s was not.” 

One alleged obstacle to national defense 
was described by Mr. Truitt as follows: 
“A corporation moved from Wayne, Mich., 
to Nashville, Tenn. Owing to the dis- 
tance of both the Wayne and Nashville 
plants from railroads, it was necessary to 
use trucks. For reasons of speed, conven- 
ience, and expense, it was desirable to ship 
the machinery and equipment as it was 
taken from the floor. The Kentucky law 
preventing the use of trailers necessitated 
knocking down much of the machinery at 
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considerable expense and delay and hiring 
many more trucks to move it. We are in- 
formed by local sources that the added cost 
was about 30 per cent, to say nothing of 
the time and inconvenience.” This alleged 
occurrence the “Journal” cited in its edi- 
torial. 

In his letter, Mr. Hill reviewed check-up 
facts at variance with Mr. Truitt’s allega- 
tion: (1) Kentucky law on sizes and 
weights authorizes the Highway depart- 
ment to issue permits for special move- 
ments, a provision intended specifically to 
eliminate the necessity of dismantling ma- 
chinery of this type; (2) the machinery 
involved was intended only for construc- 
tion of light commercial planes having no 
relation to national defense and the move- 
ment took place in April, 1940, before the 
defense program was under way; (3) the 
bulk of the movement was made by rail; 
(4) the Wayne plant had track sidings and 
rail shipments were loaded into cars; (5) 
at the Nashville end trucks were used 
from railroad to the plant and no difficulty 
was experienced in handling the machin- 
ery without dismantling; (6) conferences 
between vice-president Charles Barham 
(traffic) of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis and the officers of the corpora- 
tion involved brought out that the latter 
were not inconvenienced in any way by 
the load limit laws in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee with respect to all-truck movements. 

The other case cited by Mr. Truitt 
read: “In the case of the Tennessee law re- 
ferred to, we have reference to an actual 
movement of aluminum sheets from Alcoa, 
Tenn., to an airplane factory near Balti- 
more, Md., who are manufacturing defense 
bomber planes, and a 20,000- or a 24,000- 
1b. load had to be transported in two trucks 
to the Tennessee-Virginia line and there 
consolidated for movement beyond because 
of the unreasonably low Tennessee law.” 

The real facts of the situation as deter- 
mined from the shipper (Aluminum Com- 
pany of America) and the consignee (Glenn 
L. Martin Airplane Company) were: (1) 
Virtually all movement of sheets from the 
Alcoa plant to various airplane factories 
have been by rail in carload lots, since their 
size and the need for careful handling pro- 
hibit other than small consignments by 
truck; (2) since September 1, 1940, Alcoa 
made only four shipments by truck, rang- 
ing between 2,000 and 3,000 Ib. each (one- 
eighth of the total weight allowed in Ten- 
nessee) when there was not enough ma- 
terial for a full carload. 


Rutland Dispute to Go to Emergency 
Board 

President Roosevelt, on February 14, ap- 
pointed an emergency board to investigate 
and report to him within 30 days on. the 
issues involved in the threatened strike of 
employees on the Rutland which was to 
have become effective at 6 P. M. on Febru- 
ary 14. As pointed out in last week’s issue, 
the strike was called against a permanent 
wage cut on a sliding scale of 10 to 30 
per cent which was to have been made 
effective on February 15. 

The emergency board is composed of I. 
L. Sharfman, professor of economics, at 
the University of Michigan, Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of New York City, and Walter C. 
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Lehigh Valley Offers Shop to 
U. S. For Defense 


President Albert N. Williams of 
the Lehigh Valley has informed the 
Office of Production Management of 
the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission that the road offers facilities 
of its Sayre (Pa.) locomotive and 
car shops to the government for use 
during hours of the day when they 
are not in use by the railroad. At 
present the Lehigh Valley operates 
one shift of eight hours, and can 
therefore turn over use of the ma- 
chinery and buildings to the govern- 
ment for 16 hours out of each 24. 











Clephane, a lawyer of Washington, D. C. 
Under the terms of the proclamation issued 
by the President, the members of the board 
will receive $75 a day as compensation, 
$5 a day for subsistence, and the necessary 
expenses of conducting the hearings and 
making a report. 

The Railway Labor Act gives the board 
30 days to hold hearings and make a report, 
and then requires a further period of 30 
days before any strike may be put into 
effect. The emergency board is scheduled 
to begin its deliberations at Rutland, Vt. 
on February 19. 

On February 13, Secretary R. F. Cole 
of the National Mediation Board, in a 
last-ditch attempt to resolve matters, wired 
L. G. Morphy, receiver of the Rutland, 
and J. P. Farrell, chairman of the em- 
ployees’ committee, an appeal that they 
postpone effective dates of strike and wage- 
cut until March 7 and 8, respectively, “in 
order that the Board may use its good 
offices in a final effort to compose your dif- 
ferences.” The telegram added: “The 
Board has also been advised that you have, 
since your conferences commenced in Janu- 
ary, discussed many propositions in com- 
promise such as suggestions in the Putnam 
report [survey of the road’s condition]. In 
view of this it seems to the Board that the 
basic question as contained in strike ballot 
of intent to reduce basic rate from 10 to 
30 per cent may not be the main item of 
difference between you today.” 

The employees’ committee wired that 
they were agreeable to postponement of the 
strike provided the wage-cut were post- 
poned as well. Mr. Murphy wired as fol- 
lows: “The basic question now is reduc- 
tion of wages as it has been for over two 
years. I have consented to former post- 
ponements hoping for favorable results 
which have not come. I will consent to 
another postponement as requested by you 
provided the representatives of labor or- 
ganizations now consent to a reduction of 
wages leaving the amount to be determined 
by conference. I regret to say that I must 
issue an embargo at three o’clock this af- 
ternoon unless before then I have a favor- 
able reply or information that an emer- 
gency board will be appointed. Such an 
embargo even though there is no strike 
will necessarily result in serious loss.” 
Further telegrams were dispatched by the 
Board to both parties, who, nevertheless, 
stuck to their guns. 

Appointment of the emergency board 
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(teletype news of which was received in 
Rutland, Vt., at 3 p. m., three hours be- 
fore the strike was to be effective) fol- 
lowed an appeal to the President presented 
directly at the White House by Vermont 
congressional delegates, which requested 
specifically appointment of an emergency 
board. 

Indications are that the Rutland manage- 
ment intended to close shop had the strike 
become effective. While Mr. Morphy did 
not issue the embargo mentioned in his 
telegram above, he had taken the less dras- 
tic step of advising shippers, especially of 
milk, to make preparations to route over 
other lines, which undoubtedly meant some 
loss of traffic and income for the road. The 
Post Office Department also held a fleet 
of trucks in readiness to operate along the 
railroad route on approximately the same 
schedule as its passenger trains to make 
connections with other railroads. 


L. B. Sherman, Senior Vice-President 
of Simmons-Boardman Retires 


Lucius (Lou) Booth Sherman, senior 
vice-president of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has retired on pension after 
more than 50 years’ association with the 
railroads and the railway supply industry. 





Lucius Booth Sherman 


During his career, Mr. Sherman has taken 
an active part in the Railway Manufac- 
turers Supply Association and the National 
Railway Appliances Association, serving 
as a member of the executive committee of 
the former and a director of the latter for 
a number of years. In 1925 he was one of 
the American Railway Association’s dele- 
gates to the International Railway Con- 
gress at London, England. 

Mr. Sherman was born in Chicago on 
April 18, 1863, and after attending the 
University of Chicago, he immediately 
chose the selling phase of the publishing 
business for his career. In 1884 he en- 
tered the employ of the Railway Review 
and soon after rose to business manager 
of that publication. Later he resigned to 
become associated with the Railroad 
Gazette and on November 1, 1901, was 
promoted to western manager of that pub- 
lication. In 1908, the Railway Age and 
the Railroad Gazette were merged into 
the Railroad Age Gazette and Mr. Sher- 
man was elected vice-president of the new 
company on May 9, 1911. He continued 
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as vice-president of the Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Company, which was 
formed in 1912 to publish the Railway Age 
and several other railway publications, and 
later was made senior vice-president. In 
1930 when the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
lishing Corporation was organized to take 
over the Railway Review, the Railway Age 
and other railway magazines and several 
papers in the building field, Mr. Sherman 
was elected senior vice-president of the 
new company, which position he has held 
until his retirement. 


N. Y. C. 4-8-2 Locomotives— 
A Correction 


The boilers of the New York Central 
4-8-2 type locomotives described in the 
December 7 issue of the Railway Age have 
Type E, 100-unit, double-loop superheaters 
with American throttles and not single- 
loop units as mentioned on page 858 of 
that article. 

Fan Activities 

Sidney Withington, electrical engineer 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, will 
address the New York division, Railroad 
Enthusiasts, in room 2728 Grand Central 
terminal, New York, on February 28. The 
speaker will present a general history of 
the railroad with special attention to the 
electrification of the line between. New 
York and New Haven, Conn. With the 
talk will be presented the New Haven’s 
new motion picture “This is New Eng- 
land.” 


Lea Proposes “Stop-Gap” For- 
warder Legislation 


Chairman Lea of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce has in- 
troduced House Joint Resolution 118 which 
would direct the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to postpone until March 1, 1942, 
the effective date of outstanding orders 
which require the discontinuance of joint- 
rate arrangements between forwarders and 
motor carriers. The I. C. C. order has 
already been postponed several times, and 
is now set to become effective February 28. 


Bill for Completion of Florida 
Ship Canal 


Senator Sheppard, Democrat of Texas, 
has introduced S. 859 to provide “for the 
completion of the construction of the At- 
lantic-Gulf Ship Canal across Florida.” 
The President would, be authorized under 
the bill to fix tolls to cover operating costs 
of the canal, amortization of construction 
costs, and interest if in the judgment of the 
President the traffic will bear interest after 
payment of operating and amortization costs. 


Some Relief from Restrictions on 
Co-ordinated Freight Service 


Co-ordinated highway freight services of 
the railroads will hereafter be somewhat 
less restricted by conditions imposed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to insure 
that such trucking operations are auxiliary 
to or supplemental of railroad service. 

Reporting after oral argument and re- 
consideration of applications of the Kansas 
City Southern Transport Company, affiliate 
of the Kansas City Southern, and similar 
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Harrison Hopes R. R.’s Will 
“Comply With F. D. R.'s 
Wishes” on Vacation Pay 


Saying that he is hopeful that the 
railroads “will comply with the 
wishes of the President of the United 
States” and that before the final 
counting of the ballots action will be 
taken which will make it unnecessary 
to put the strike vote into effect, 
George M. Harrison, grand presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, and leader of the movement 
of the 15 non-operating unions for 
vacations with pay, revealed in a 
speech before members of the clerks’ 
organization at Chicago recently 
that in his White House conference 
with President Roosevelt on Febru- 
ary 6, shortly before the strike vote 
was announced (see the Railway Age 
for February 15, page 332), he sug- 
gested that the latter inform Presi- 
dent J. J. Pelley of the A. A. R. 
“that it was his wish to have the 
carriers meet with the organizations 
and proceed to settle the question” ; 
President Roosevelt acted on this 
suggestion. 

Mr. Harrison told his hearers that 

’ “we expect that you will have enough 
stamina and vote for a strike in 
sufficient numbers so that we can 
withdraw every one of you from 
railroad service.” A few sentences 
beyond he said, “Be sure to vote 
your convictions. Vote the way you 
intend to act.” 











cases involving other railroads, the Com- 
mission, in an opinion by Chairman East- 
man, has modified that most restrictive of 
the usual five conditions which has stipu- 
lated that shipments transported by high- 
way must be moving on through bills-of- 
lading, and must also have had, in addition 
to the highway haul, a prior or subsequent 
movement by rail. The modified or sub- 
stitute condition will prohibit truck trans- 
portation of shipments between specified 
key points, but it will not prevent substi- 
tute service between points intermediate to 
key points, which does not involve move- 
ment between key points or between a key 
point and an intermediate point. Separate 
expressions came from Commissioner Ma- 
haffie, concurring in part, and Commis- 
sioner Rogers concurred in Mr. Lee’s ex- 
pression. 


January Operating Revenues 8 
Per Cent Above 1940 


Preliminary reports from 87 Class 
railroads, representing 82.4 per cent of 
total operating revenues, made public Feb- 
ruary 18 by the Association of American 
Railroads, show that those roads, in Jan- 
uary, 1941, had estimated operating rev- 
enues amounting to $307,911,354 compared 
with $284,650,775 in the same month of 
1940, and $364,378,767 in the same month 
of 1930. The January gross was 8.2 per 
cent above that of January, 1940, but 15.5 
per cent below January, 1930. 

Freight revenues of the 87 Class I roads 
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in January amounted to $252,825,515 com- 
pared with $232,752,465 in January, 1940, 
and $274,638,321 in January, 1930—8.6 per 
cent above the former but 7.9 per cent be- 
low the same month in 1930. Passenger 
revenues totaled $32,645,782 compared with 
$29,755,221 in January, 1940, and $58,060,- 
791 in January, 1930—9.7 per cent above 
the former, but 43.8 per cent below the 
same month in 1930. 


Western Railway Club 


The Western Railway Club is desig- 
nating its meeting to be held at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on Friday evening, 
March 21, as its St. Louis-Twin Cities stag 
meeting at which special recognition will 
be given those attending from St. Louis, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. The meeting 
will be addressed by Clem Lane, assistant 
city editor of the Chicago Daily News, on 
People Are Our Merchandise. 


U. S. Supreme Court Order 


The United States Supreme Court, at 
its February 17 session, in the case of the 
Chicago & North Western versus the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, denied a 
petition for writ of certiorari and left in 
effect the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit which had affirmed a decision of 
the Board of Tax Appeals holding that 
the company, because of its use of the re- 
tirement method of accounting with respect 
to its roadway assets, was not entitled to 
depreciation deduction for federal income 
tax purposes, for elevators and coal docks 
under lease to third parties for non-carrier 
purposes, nor for a former office building. 


R. F. C. Has Done Nothing About 
Cutting Rate on Rail Loans 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has done nothing as yet about reducing the 
interest rate on its railroad loans below the 
present four per cent, as Federal Loan 
Administrator Jesse Jones recently indi- 
cated might be done. It was in a Decem- 
ber 5 address before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents that Mr. Jones 
held out the hope of greater R. F. C. 
liberality; but he told a questioner at his 
February 19 press conference that nothing 
had yet been done, adding that interest 
rates generally have become a “little 
harder” since the time of his December 
statement. 


Owen D. Young Wouldn't Want 
lace on Transport-Study Board 
weh D. Young, who is now directing 
ational Resources Planning Board’s 
sportation study, would not be dis- 
sed to accept an appointment to the study 
board which the Transportation Act of 1940 
calls upon President Roosevelt to name. 
This is understood to be the attitude of 
the retired chairman of the General Electric 
Company, whose association with the Re- 
sources Board study has caused his name 
to be listed among prospective appointees 
to the Transportation-Act board. 

Also, Mr. Young is understood to feel 
that the Resources Board’s study should 
wind up without the making of any formal 
findings; but should turn over the material 
it has gathered to the study board when 
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the latter is appointed by the President. 
Under such a program, the Resources 
Board might not require much more time 
to complete the assignment. It is under- 
stood that work on its study has thus far 
advanced to the point where certain pre- 
liminary reports on various phases of the 
transportation problem have been sent on 
a confidential basis to various interested 
parties for comment and criticism. 


Western Tax Commissioners Meet 


The regular annual meeting of the West- 
ern Association of. Railway Tax Commis- 
sioners was held at Chicago on February 
11, with E. E. McInnis, general counsel of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, address- 
ing the meeting on railroad tax problems. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year are 
president, O. G. Edwards, tax commission- 
er of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific; vice-presidents, R. A. Miller, 
tax commissioner of the Chicago & North 
Western, J. B. Angell, real estate and tax 
commissioner of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, and E. A. McCrary, tax com- 
missioner of the Northern Pacific; and sec- 
retary-treasurer, K. E. Morrison, general 
tax agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. 


Denver-St. Louis Service Improved 


Passenger service between Denver, Colo., 
and St. Louis, Mo., over the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and the Missouri Pacific 
has been improved by an adjustment of 
schedules of both railroads so that pas- 
sengers may now leave Denver at 8:40 
a.m. as well as 3:40 p. m. To make this 
possible, Denver & Rio Grande Western 
train No. 1, which formerly arrived at 
Pueblo too late to connect with Missouri 
Pacific train No. 16, now leaves Denver 
at 8:40 a. m. instead of 9 a. m. and arrives 
in Pueblo at 11:45 a. m. instead of 12:10 
p.m. No. 16 now leaves Pueblo at 11:50 
a.m. instead of 11:15 a. m. and arrives in 
Kansas City 3:10 a. m. instead of 2:35 
a.m. and St. Louis at 8:38 a. m. instead 
of 8:26 a. m. 


Minimum Wage Order Put into 
Effect 


Wage and Hour Administrator Philip B. 
Fleming has issued his final order putting 
into effect the recent recommendations of 
the railroad industry committee which 
found, after extensive hearings, that the 
Class I roads should pay a minimum hourly 
wage of not less than 36 cents, while not 
less than 33 cents an hour should be the 
minimum for the short lines. 

The final order of the Administrator, 
which becomes effective March 1, also pro- 
vides that every employer must post and 
keep posted in a conspicuous place in each 


department of each of his establishments — 


such notices of this order as shall be 
Prescribed from time to time by the Wage 
and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor. 

The order divides all carriers into two 
gtoups, “trunk line division” and “short 
line division,” the former group constitut- 
ing those lines which have annual operat- 
mg revenues of more than $1,000,000 as 
shown by the carrier’s last annual report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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Harriman To Go To England 


President Roosevelt has named W. 
Averell Harriman, chief of the Ma- 
terials Branch, Division of Produc- 
tion, Office of Production Manage- 
ment, and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Union Pacific, as 
“expediter” of American war mate- 
rials to be lent to Great Britain 
under provisions of the pending 
lease-lend legislation. Mr. Harri- 
man is expected to leave for Eng- 
land as soon as Congressional action 
on the measure has been completed. 

The President, at his press confer- 
ence on February 18, was not specific 
as to what Mr. Harriman’s duties 
would be, but he indicated that the 
defense official would see to it that 
the English promptly received the 
materials which this country is pro- 
posing to lend them. 

Mr. Harriman has had a varied 
career with the present administra- 
tion, first working with the National 
Recovery Administration and later 
as a member of the Business Advis- 
ory Council of the Department of 
Commerce. At the beginning of the 
present emergency he offered his 
services and was named liaison offi- 
cer between National Defense Ad- 
visory Commissioners Edward R. 
Stettinius in charge of raw materials 
and Ralph Budd in charge of trans- 
portation. With the reorganization 
of the commission Mr. Harriman 
became the chief of the Materials 
Branch of the Division of Produc- 
tion of the Office of Production 
Management. 











while the latter group includes all lines 
with less than $1,000,000 annual operating 
revenues. 

Moreover, the order includes all railroad 
activities except “trucking service, casual 
service and the casual operation of equip- 
ment or facilities.” In this connection the 
railroads won their point, since they re- 
quested the Administrator to exempt truck- 
ing operations. 


Club Meetings 


The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its next meeting at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 27 at 
8 p. m. H. F. Hebley, product control 
manager, Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pitts- 
burgh, will present a paper entitled “Ro- 
mance and Tragedy of Coal Mining.” Din- 
ner will be served at 6.30 p. m. for mem- 
bers and guests. © 

The Indianapolis Car Inspection Asso- 
ciation will hold its next meeting at the 
Indianapolis Union station on March 3 at 
7 p. m. 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha 
Interchange will hold its next meeting at 
the Union Pacific offices, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, on March 13 at 1.45 p. m. H. W. 
Hanson, Chicago & North Western, will 
discuss changes in A.A.R. rules. 

The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
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will hold its next meeting at the Midway 
Club rooms, 1931 University avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn., on March 3, at 8 p. m. H. W. 
Gilbert, National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., will present a paper entitled 
“Couplers and Draft Gear.” 

The Eastern Car Foreman’s Association 
will hold its annual New York dinner and 
entertainment at the Hotel Commodore on 
February 27 at 7 p. m. 


Kendall Urges Prompt Handling of 
Automobile Device Cars 


Because of the “urgent need for prompt 
handling of automobile device cars,” W. C. 
Kendall, chairman of the Car Service Di- 
vision, has urged all railroads which have 
not already done so to issue instructions 
requiring the handling of such cars, load- 
ed or empty, in manifest trains. Such 
action, Mr. Kendall said, would be appre- 
ciated “during the present tight situation,” 
and it would constitute “extending fullest 
cooperation in the job which all railroads 
are undertaking to do.” 

“The situation,” the Car Service Di- 
vision chairman also said, “is particularly 
acute in Michigan territory, and more 
serious as to 50-ft. cars than other types 
of equipment.” It justifies “utmost efforts 
to expedite the movement of device cars, 
both loaded and empty, and without di- 
version or misuse under any circum- 
stances.” 


Hold Three in Attempted Train 
Wreck 


Three men, all bowling pin setters, were 
held at Sacramento, Cal., on February 15 
by a United States Commissioner in bonds 
of $50,000 each after confessing an attempt 
to derail a Southern Pacific train 60 miles 
northeast of Sacramento on February 8. A 
special agent for the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation testified that the men had 
pulled 44 spikes from ties and unscrewed 
bolts but as dawn approached “they re- 
turned to Sacramento to obtain hydraulic 
jacks and chains with which to spread the 
rails.” Track walkers discovered the 
loosened rails before the westbound Pacific 
Limited was due. The agent also told of 
an extortion letter one of the men had 
written, demanding that the railroad pay 
$50,000 or have its road sabotaged. He 
also said the Southern Pacific was the 
first of five utilities that the men had se- 
lected as prospective extortion victims. 


Great Western is Reorganized 


At midnight on February 19, the Chi- 
cago Great Western became the second 
major railroad to emerge from trusteeship, 
when properties of the Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company were trans- 
ferred to the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way Company which was recently incor- 
porated in Illinois. The signing of orders 
by the federal district court this week, di- 
recting the transfer, marks the end of the 
road’s receivership which began on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1935, when the road petitioned 
the court for authority to reorganize under 
section 77 of the bankruptcy act. 

When the district court ended the re- 
ceivership this week, it also signed ancil- 
lary orders authorizing the purchase of the 
St. Paul Bridge & Terminal properties, 
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now leased, for $1,500,000 and the bor- 
rowing of $6,400,000 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation with $9,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds as security. The 
exchange of securities will take place with- 
in a couple of weeks. 


I. C. C. Affirms Decision on Chicago 
Lake-Cargo Coal Rates 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a report on reargument, has affirmed 
its previous decision disapproving reduced 
rates proposed for shipments of lake-cargo 
coal moving from Southern Illinois, In- 
diana and Western Kentucky for trans- 
shipments at Chicago. Specifically the ma- 
jority report by Commissioner Porter af- 
firms the prior findings that the proposed 
rates from Illinois and Indiana origins 
ranging from $1.25 to $1.55 per ton would 
be unreasonably low to the extent that 
they are less than rates ranging from $1.35 
to $1.65; also, that a rate of $1.90 from 
the Western Kentucky group would be 
justified. 

Commissioner Miller wrote a brief con- 
curring-in-part opinion, while dissents of 
Chairman Eastman and Commissioners 
Aitchison, Mahaffie and Splawn were 
noted. These dissents were for the rea- 
sons given in separate expressions in con- 
nection with the prior report. The latter 
was reviewed in the Railway Age of June 
29, 1940, page 1195; the proceeding is 
docketed as I. & S. No. 4584. 


Milwaukee Employees Buy Iron 
Lungs 


To aid in combating infantile paralysis, 
employees of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, through their Women’s 
Club and their Veteran Employees As- 
sociation, have purchased two mechanical 
respirators and made them available for 
the free use of any resident of the com- 
munities in which the road _ operates. 
Equipped with the most modern devices, 
the “lungs” were presented in Chicago on 
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February 14 to H. A. Scandrett, chief 
executive of the Milwaukee, by Isabelle C. 
Kendall, president of the Women’s Club, 
and J. T. Gillick, president of the Veteran 
Employees Association. 

Headquarters for tne respirators will be 
maintained in Chicago and in Deer Lodge, 
Mont., from which points they will be 
shipped where needed upon the application 
of any doctor to the railroad’s local physi- 
cian. The Veterans Association is com- 
posed of employees who have been in the 
service for 25 years. It has more than 
9,000 members. The Milwaukee Road Wo- 
men’s Club has 60 chapters with a mem- 
bership of 16,650. 


C..N. R. Expects to Break Even 
in 194] 


An important item in the main budget 
estimates in the Dominion of Canada for 
the next federal fiscal year, which begins 
on April 1 next, tabled in the House at 
Ottawa by Finance Minister James L. 
Ilsley was a blank, representing the amount 
the Dominion treasury would be asked to 
help the Canadian National pay its way in 
the current calendar year. In other words, 
the government believes that, as a result 
of greatly increased traffic and revenue, 
due to war activities, the publicly-owned 
road will be able this year to pay from its 
own revenues its operating charges and 
the charges on that part of its debt which 
is in the hands of the public. 

For the calendar year 1940 the govern- 
ment put up $15,000,000 to meet deficits, 
after charges resulting from the operations 
of the Canadian National. About the mid- 
dle of the year officers of the road were 
hopeful they would not have to use much 
of the $15,000,000 but there were disap- 
pointments in the latter half of the year, 
one being the complete closing of export 
markets to Canadian wheat, outside of that 
destined for Britain. 

The Canadian National has been able 
to pay its way fully in only two years of its 
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history. One was 1926 and the other 1928 
two boom years. In the former year the 
road had to its credit over $1,500,000 after 
paying debt charges and in 1928 a credit 
of $3,500,000. Then, when the depression 
got in its work, the road slumped back to 
its two record high cash deficits of about 
$61,000,000, both in 1931 and 1932. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended February 15 totaled 721,176 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on February 20. This was an in- 
crease of 10,980 cars, or 1.5 per cent, above 
the preceding week, an _ increase of 
112,939 cars, or 18.6 per cent, above the 
corresponding week last year, and an in- 
crease of 144,531 cars, or 25.1 per cent, 
above the comparable 1939 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the 
loadings for the previous week ended Feb- 
ruary 8, totaled 710,196 cars, and the sum- 
mary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, February 8 


Districts 1941 1940 1939 
CL <a ee 159,898 139,837 130,939 
Allegheny ..... 159,330 132,606 114,964 
Pocahontas .... 48,415 47,353 39,711 
Southern ...-... 109,688 96,839 92,136 
Northwestern .. 80,565 72,179 63,724 


Central Western 92,534 89,802 
Southwestern .. 50,635 46,081 45,076 





Total Western 








Districts .... 232,865 210,794 198,602 
Total All Roads 710,196 627,429 576,352 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products . 28,730 29,174 28,809 
Live stock ...- 10,290 10,540 9,700 

“ht aoe ree 149,394 146,545 131,605 
CORO oct cibisciis 14,373 10,971 7,215 
Forest products. 38,512 29,263 23,539 

“Speen 12,818 9,812 8,429 
Merchandise 1.c.1. 153,324 147,442 148,406 
Miscellaneous .. 302,755 243,682 218,649 
February 8 .... 710,196 627,429 576,352 
February 1 .... 714,323 657,830 573,127 
Jangary2s .... 710,752 650,187 590,459 
January 18 .... 703,497 646,382 586,656 
January 11.... 711,675 668,241 582,244 





Cumulative Total, 
eeks .... 4,164,614 3,842,994 3,438,208 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended February 8 totaled 52,587, as com- 
pared with 53,600 in the previous week and 
49,734 a year ago, according to the sum- 
mary of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
February 8, 1941 .... 52,587 28,818 
February 1, 1941 .... 53,600 28,364 
jataary 25, 1941 .... 52,085 27,756 
February 10, 1940 ... 49,734 24,721 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


February 8, 1941 .... 304,435 163,222 
February 10, 1940 ... 285,267° 143,902 
February 11, 1939 ... 238,081 125,689 


S. P. Ends New Orleans Boat 
Service 

The Southern Pacific Steamship Lines 
will abandon its New York-New Orleans 
(La.) passenger and freight steamship 
service effective March 3. The line’s single 
passenger vessel the 12,275-ton “Dixie” left 
New York on February 15 on its final 
southbound sailing. On its return to New 
York she will be delivered to the Navy 
which purchased her recently for use as 4 
transport. The Southern Pacific, opera- 
tors of the so-called “Morgan Line” since 
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1885, announced that they are unable to 
obtain a suitable passenger ship to replace 
the “Dixie” and so have decided to dis- 
continue the service. The line will con- 
tinue cargo-ship operations between New 
York and Baltimore, Md., and Galveston, 
Tex., and Houston, in which service it 
operates 12 freighters. 

Southern Pacific operation of the Morgan 
Line was one of the few railroad coast- 
wise services permitted to continue follow- 
ing passage of the Panama Canal Act. 
Operation was held to be principally an 
extension of the railroad’s route and not a 
water line set-up to compete with inde- 
pendent shipping concerns. 


Williams Speaks Via Short Wave 
to British Railroad Men 


In a short-wave radio broadcast directed 
especially to British railroad men from 
station WMCA, New York, on the after- 
noon of February 13, A. N. Williams, 
president, Lehigh Valley, told his listeners 
some of the special transportation problems 
which the American railroads are meeting 
and touched briefly on the major differences 
between the British and American rail- 
roads. The broadcast was one of a daily 
series of short wave broadcasts entitled 
“Friendship Bridge,” sponsored by the 
British-American Ambulance Corps. This 
organization has already received funds 
from American railroad men to provide 
four ambulances for Britain specially ear- 
marked for the needs of the British raii- 
roads. 

With Mr. Williams there appeared Col. 
C. M. Turner, general traffic manager, As- 
sociated British & Irish Railways at New 
York, who discoursed briefly on his re= 
actions to railroading as performed in the 
United States. Previous to the broadcast 
he had cabled Lord Stamp, president and 
chairman of the London, Midland & Scot- 
tish, who requested British railroad men to 
stand-by for the program. 

Bills in Congress 

Superhighway bills were introduced in 
the House of Representatives this week by 
Representatives Wene of New Jersey and 
Snyder of Pennsylvania, Democrats. The 
Wene bill—H. R. 3467—is “to provide for 
the construction and operation by the fed- 
eral government of a system of new mili- 
tary superhighways for national defense in 
time of war, or insurrection, and for gov- 
ernment and commercial use by automo- 
biles in time of peace; to provide for the 
financing of same; to provide for the re- 
lief of unemployment; to promote public 
safety; to stimulate general business 
throughout the nation; and for other pur- 
poses.” The more modest label on Mr. 
Snyder’s H. R. 3461 calls it a bill “to 
Provide for the location, survey, and build- 
ing of a system of three transcontinental 
and six north-and-south highways.” 

Senator Truman, Democrat of Missouri, 
has introduced S. 886 to amend the Motor 
Carrier Act “to limit the applicability 
thereof with respect to street-railway or 
traction companies.” 

Senator McCarren, Democrat of Nevada, 
has introduced S. 871 to amend the Rail- 
toad Retirement Act to reduce from 30 to 
20 years the term in which a permanently- 
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disabled railroader must have been in serv- 
ice in order to qualify for an annuity. 


Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on February 1 had 
more new freight cars on order than on 
any corresponding date in the past 15 years, 
according to the Association of American 
Railroads. New freight cars on order on 
February 1, totaled 41,600 compared with 
35,702 on January 1, and 34,559 on Febru- 
ary 1, 1940. New freight cars on order 
on February 1, included 23,751 box, 15,363 
coal, 1,570 refrigerator, 831 flat, 50 stock 
and 35 miscellaneous. 

Class I roads on February 1 also had 
238 new locomotives on order, of which 
120 were steam and 118 new electric and 
Diesel-electric. On January 1, there were 
206 new locomotives on order, which in- 
cluded 115 steam and 91 electric and 
Diesel-electric. New locomotives on order 
on February 1, 1940, totaled 139, of which 
77 were steam and 62 were electric and 
Diesel-electric. 

New freight cars put in service in Janu- 
ary totaled 6,525 compared with 4,983 in 
the same month last year. New locomotives 
put in service in January totaled 47, of 
which 15 were steam and 32 electric and 
Diesel-electric. In the same month last 
year the railroads put 19 new locomotives 
in service, which included four steam and 
15 electric and Diesel-electric. 

New freight cars and locomotives leased 
or otherwise acquired are not included in 
the above figures. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Pros and 
Cons 


The recently-organized National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference, which is 
opposing the proposed St. Lawrence de- 
velopment, has issued an eight-page pam- 
phlet challenging the argument that the 
project would be in the interest of national 
defense at this time. The pamphlet is set 
up in attractive form with its brief text 
interspersed among several charts. 

Entitled “For National Defense?” the 
pamphlet argues that the project would 
absorb manpower needed for defense in- 
dustries ; that 85 per cent of the cost would 
in all probability be paid by taxes collected 
in areas receiving no benefits; and that the 
seaway would also be “an ice-way,” closed 
nearly five months out of the year. More- 
over, it is pointed out that only 30 per cent 
of the world’s ship tonnage and only five 
per cent of U. S. tonnage could navigate 
the waterway; while the time it would take 
to complete the project would preclude any 
effective power development for the present 
defense program. 

Meanwhile the St. Lawrence Survey, 
being carried on in the office of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce at the request of the 
President, has been endorsed by Repre- 
sentative Culkin, Republican of New York. 
The first of seven reports from the Survey 
was reviewed in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 15, page 331. In the February 13 
issue of the Congressional Record Mr. 
Culkin extended his remarks to discuss that 
report under this heading: “A Factual Eco- 
nomic Survey of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Made by Nationally Known Experts 
in the Transportation Field Is Now Being 
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Issued by the Department of Commerce— 
All Members of the House, Whether They 
Are Pro or Con on This Question, Should 
Read and Ponder the Same.” 

In the February 17 issue of the Record, 
Representative Beiter, Democrat of New 
York, inserted an address entitled “The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Unwarranted as a De- 
fense or Peacetime Project,” which was 
delivered recently by B. D. Tallamy, chief 
engineer of the Niagara Frontier Planning 
Board. Several other statements in oppo- 
sition were inserted in the same issue of 
the Record by Representative Schwert, 
Democrat of New York. In the February 
18 issue Representative Van Zandt, Re- 
publican of Pennsylvania, inserted an ar- 
ticle in opposition which appeared in the 
February issue of the Locomotive Engi- 
neers Journal over the signature of Editor 
Paul M. Smith. 


Monopoly Committee Told About 
“Trade Barriers” 


The Temporary National Economic 
Committee (the so-called Monopoly Com- 
mittee) should recommend to Congress the 
establishment of a joint committee on fed- 
eral-state relations for the purpose of con- 
sidering “trade barrier” problems, accord- 
ing to the view of the Department of Com- 
merce as expressed this week by Paul T. 
Truitt, chairman of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Interstate Trade Barriers. 
Mr. Truitt was among those making pres- 
entations at the latest series of T. N. E. C. 
hearings; others appearing were Under- 
secretary of Commerce Wayne C. Taylor 
and Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
W. Arnold. 

Undersecretary Taylor referred only 
briefly to the “trade barrier” matter, stat- 
ing that “barriers which interfere with 
maximum production, or the transportation 
of production, must be lifted” in the inter- 
est of the defense effort. Mr. Arnold rec- 
ommended legislation which would give the 
Federal Trade Commission power to in- 
vestigate and make public findings of fact 
as to whether local ordinances or state laws 
interfere with interstate commerce. His 
proposed statute would make such findings 
prima facie evidence in support of petitions 
for court injunctions against enforcement of 
“barrier” laws. Mr. Arnold was not talk- 
ing about state motor vehicle laws; the 
example he cited had to do with a situation 
wherein building laws might be written in 
such a way as to prevent erection of 
pre-fabricated houses. Mr. Truitt stated 
that the Department of Commerce was in 
accord with this recommendation of the 
Department of Justice. 

The joint federal-state committee which 
Mr. Truitt had in mind would be like the 
one which had been recommended pre- 
viously by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, through their executive director, 
Frank Bane. It would consist of two mem- 
bers of the Senate, appointed by the Vice- 
President; two members of the House ap- 
pointed by the Speaker; four members di- 
rectly representing the states, to be nomi- 
nated by the Council of State Governments 
and appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; one 
member from each of the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture, to be appointed 
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by the Secretaries of those departments, 
respectively; one member from the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, to be appointed by the 
Administrator; and one member from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to be 
appointed by that commission. 


Reports on Reopened Phases of 
Forwarder Investigation 


Reopened phases of the Freight For- 
warding Investigation which relate to rail- 
road practices of according stop-off ar- 
rangements at off-route points, advancing 
charges of forwarding companies and non- 
compensatory charges for loading and un- 
loading carload freight at Chicago and 
St. Louis have been disposed of by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in two 
reports by Commissioner Porter. 

The first report deals with the stop-offs 
and the advancing of forwarder charges. 
The majority’s conclusion in the former 
connection is that the pertinent finding 
of the original report in the Freight For- 
warding Investigation should be modified 
to stipulate that the practice of according 
stop-off arrangements at out-of-line points 
without an additional charge for the out- 
of-line haul is not unreasonable or other- 
wise urllawful. However, “respondents 
will be expected promptly to recheck the 
degree of the circuity over their indirect 
routes on which out-of-line stop-off ar- 
rangements are accorded, with the object 
of making certain that no unauthorized 
fourth-section departures occur over such 
routes.” On the matter of advancing for- 
warder charges, the finding is “that the 
practice of respondents of advancing to 
forwarders the charges made by forward- 
ers to their customers, and of making set- 
tlement with forwarders of offsetting 
amounts of freight charges due by sums of 
uncollected forwarder charges, has the ef- 
fect of granting unlawful concessions to 
forwarders .. .”; and is in violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

Chairman Eastman, concurring in part, 
agreed with the majority report, except the 
conclusion with respect to advancing for- 
warder charges. The present practice, he 
said, has proved convenient for all con- 
cerned; and he suggested that objections 
could be met by publication of tariffs and 
making provision for charging a reasonable 
fee. Commissioner Mahaffie agreed with 
Mr. Eastman, while another brief concur- 
ring-in-part expression came from Com- 
missioner Patterson. The latter would 
have included a finding to the effect that 
“respondents may not collect the charges 
of forwarders without compensation and at 
the same time make a charge for similar 
services rendered other shippers.” Com- 
missioner Johnson, dissenting in part, ob- 
jected to the approval of the off-route stop- 
off arrangements without an additional 
charge. 

In the other decision—that dealing with 
charges for loading and unloading carload 
freight at Chicago and St. Louis—the com- 
mission finds that such charges will here- 
after be unreasonable to the extent that 
they are less than 75 cents per ton. The 
latter is now in effect at St. Louis on all 
roads except the Wabash which has a rate 
there of 55 cents, the present rate of all 
roads at Chicago. The majority report 
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conceded that motor carrier competition 
precluded an increase in these loading 
charges to the full average cost of the serv- 
ice, which approximates $1.32 on forwarder 
traffic and 91.5 cents on non-forwarder 
traffic at Chicago and 90 cents on for- 
warder traffic at St. Louis; but it did hold 
that the increase to 75 cents would aug- 
ment the revenues of respondent railroads. 

Commissioner Miller, dissenting, ex- 
pressed the view that the majority finding 
would result in traffic losses which would 
lessen the revenues of the railroads. Com- 
missioner Rogers’ concurrence in the re- 
sult was noted, as were the dissents of 
Commissioners Aitchison, Patterson and 
Johnson. 


Recommends $287,000,000 for 
Defense Highways 


Recommendations for legislation and 
appropriations totaling $287,000,000 “for 
immediate defense highway construction 
and the planning of post-emergency high- 
way improvements” were contained in a 
special report by the Public Roads Admin- 
istration submitted to President Roosevelt 
on February 13 by Federal Works Admin- 
istrator John M. Carmody. 

Basic recommendations of the report 
were summarized in an F. W. A. statement 
as follows: (1) An appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 for immediate construction of ac- 
cess roads to serve military and naval 
reservations and defense industries; (2) 
an appropriation of $100,000,000 for im- 
mediate strengthening of certain weak sec- 
tions in the national highway system desig- 
nated by the War and Navy Departments 
as the “strategic network”; (3) an appro- 
priation of $25,000,000 for construction and 
repair of special tactical roads designated 
by the War Department; (4) an appro- 
priation of $12,000,000 for the advance 
planning of post-emergency improvements. 

The report recommends that the Public 
Works Administration be authorized by 
legislation to launch the entire program. 
Construction of the access roads, according 
to the report, would be carried out by the 
P. R. A. in cooperation with state highway 
departments, and would be paid for entirely 
by federal funds. The program for 
strengthening the “strategic network” 
would be carried out by P. R. A. in con- 
junction with state highway departments; 
contributions from the states would be re- 
quired but the federal contribution would 
be greater than the normal fifty-fifty fed- 
eral-aid highway program. Tactical roads 
designated by the War Department would 
be constructed under supervision of P. R. 
A., and would be paid for entirely by fed- 
eral funds. Provision would also be made 
for the reimbursement of expenditures 
made by states and counties for the repair 
of roads damaged by military use. 

Among the documents attached to the 
report to the President was a copy of a 
letter received by Mr. Carmody from 
Ralph Budd, transportation commissioner, 
National Defense Advisory Commission. 
Mr. Budd told the F. W. A. administrator 
that the matter of access roads to military 
and naval establishments and certain pri- 
vate establishments engaged in national de- 
fense production “is assuming great im- 
portance.” Mr. Budd went on to mention 
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informal advices he had received about 


the P. R. A. report being underway, adding 
“it is requested that early action be taken 
to accomplish at least the most urgent 
projects in the program.” 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





B. & O. Authorizes New Equipment 
Purchases to Cost $8,900,000 


The Board of Directors of the Baltimore 
& Ohio has approved the purchase of 2,400 
freight cars, at.an estimated cost of $7,- 
500,000, and 4 Diesel-electric passenger 
locomotives of 4,000-hp. each, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,400,000. The 2,400 freight 
cars comprise the following: 

1,000 70-ton gondola cars 

1,000 50-ton hopper cars 
250 50-ton box cars 
150 70-ton cement cars 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Large Canadian Locomotive Pur- 
chases Reported Contemplated 


The Canadian Pacific is reported to be 
contemplating the purchase of twenty-five 
4-6-2 type locomotives and an undetermined 
number, reported as twenty-five, 4-8-4 
type locomotives. 

The Canadian National is reported to be 
contemplating the purchase of twenty-five 
4-8-4 type locomotives. 


Tue Unirtep States NAvy DEPARTMENT 
will receive bids to March 4 on three 45- 
ton Diesel-electric locomotives—schedule 
3485. 


Tue PanaMA Rairoap has placed an 
order for three oil-burning steam loco- 
motives of special 5 ft. gauge with the 
H. K. Porter Company. The request for 
bids on this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of December 7. 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart- 
Frorp has purchased ten 660-hp. Diesel-elec- 
tric switching locomotives from the Amer!- 
can Locomotive Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of January 18. 


Tue Unitep States Navy DEPARTMENT 
has placed an order for four 180-hp. Die- 
sel-mechanical locomotives of 30 tons each 
for service in eastern and western yards 
with the Vulcan Iron Works. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of January 11. 


Tue Hetster Locomotive Works has 
received an order for one 45-ton four-wheel- 
drive fireless locomotive from the Con- 
necticut Light & Power Co. for its Devon, 
Conn., plant. This company has recently 
delivered one 85-ton six-wheel-drive fire- 
less locomotive to the Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass., and one 45-ton four- 
wheel-drive fireless locomotive to the 
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The Lima Locomotive Works has recently delivered two 
of the above type Locomotives to the Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown Railroad. These locomotives have 
been placed in service in keeping with the railroads 
progressive policy of installing MODERN POWER 
to meet today’s ever-increasing traffic demands. 
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On Drivers Engine Truck Trailer Truck Total Engine Tender Loaded 
2/3 of Capacity 
227,500 35,800 56,400 319,700 176,733 
WHEEL BASE TRACTIVE POWER 
Driving | Engine Engine & Tender 
16’-9” | 37’-4” 71’-5 14” 53,800 
GRATE AREA 
BOILER CYLINDERS 66.7 sq. ft. 
Diameter Pressure Diameter Stroke Driving Wheel Dia. 
78” O. D. at 200 26” 30” 64” 
Front 
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American Brass Company, Waterbury, 
Conn, 
FREIGHT CARS 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL will build 100 
40-ton refrigerator cars at the Company’s 
Winnipeg shops. 


THe Cuicaco, St. PAut, MINNEAPOLIS 
& OMAHA is inquiring for 700 box cars 
(50 tons). 


THE WABASH is inquiring for 150 auto- 
mobile cars, 50 mill-type gondola cars, and 
15 all-steel cabooses. 


THE UtTau Copper CoMPANY has or- 
dered an additional 75 ore cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THE BETHLEHEM STEEL ComPANy is re- 
ported to be constructing two 200-ton heavy 
ingot transfer cars for use in the com- 
pany’s Bethlehem, Pa., plant. 


THe Lake Superior & ISHPEMING is 
reported to have ordered 100 ore cars (50 
tons) from the Bethlehem Steel Company. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 18. 


THe CHESAPEAKE & Onto has ordered 
25 70-ton flat cars from the Ralston Steel 
Car Company and 10 125-ton flat and 10 
125-ton well cars from the Greenville Steel 
Car Company. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Railway Age of Feb- 
ruary 1, 


THe MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & SAULT 
Ste. Marie has ordered 100 flat cars (50 
tons) from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company and 50 all steel 
ballast cars (50 tons) from the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 


THE CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey has asked 
court authority to spend $2,670,587 for new 
freight equipment—comprising 500 hopper 
cars (50 tons), 50 cement cars, and 50 
cabooses. The company cited constantly 
increasing freight traffic. The equipment 
will be built in the Reading Company’s 
shops. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered a 
total of 725 freight cars from Canadian 
builders: 250 hopper cars (70 tons) from 
the Eastern Car Company; 150 ballast cars 
(50 tons) and 125 ore cars (80 tons) from 
the National Steel Car Corporation; and 
200 steel-underframe flat cars from the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of January 25. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THe OaAnu Rattway & Lanp Co. 
Honolulu, T. H., has ordered eight motor 
coaches from the a. c. f. Motors Company. 


Tue San Drieco Evectric RAILWAY has 
ordered thirteen motor coaches from the 
a. c. f. Motors Company. 
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Supply Trade 





General Railway Signal Company 
Annual Report 


Net income reported by the General 
Railway Signal Company for 1940 totaled 
$526,761 as compared with $247,593 in 1939. 
Current assets at the year end were $5,- 
238,722 as compared with current liabilities 
of $472,683. The company states that since 
January 1 some substantial orders have 
been received and the prospects for signal- 
ing work at present seem good for 1941; 
railway traffic should increase and signal- 
ing programs of the railroads are larger 
than in recent years. 


American Steel Foundries Annual 
Report 


Operations for the year 1940 resulted in 
a net profit of $2,943,534 equivalent to $2.48 
per share of common stock, compared with 
a net profit for the year 1939 of $1,368,514 
or $1.15 per share. While a substantial 
amount of ordnance work was done during 
1940, profits for the year were almost en- 
tirely due to increased sales of regular 
products. Dividends aggregating $1.50 per 
share on the common stock were paid dur- 
ing the year. Gross sales in 1940 were 
$26,347,592, as compared with $18,725,061 
in 1939. Operating profits (before taxes) 
were $4,007,954 in 1940; $1,541,286 in 1939. 

Unfilled orders at beginning of year 
amounted to approximately $8,000,000 as 
compared with $15,000,000 at end of year, 
divided $7,000,000 for regular products and 
$8,000,000 for ordnance materials. The 
company states that, as indicated by the 
figures of unfilled orders, there is reason 
to expect active operations during 1941. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co. Annual Report 


The American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co. reports net income of $2,968,498 for 
the year 1940, which, after preferred divi- 
dends of $286,823, equals $3.49 per share 
of common stock. Dividends amounting to 
$1,615,093, or $2.10 per share, were paid 








on the common during the year. Signifi- 
cant comparisons follow: 

1940 1939 
IPE CBOIES: oie ease $31,574,162 $24,601,796 
Cost of sales (incl. re- 

Search, Ct.) osc00s% 27,906,104 22,234,542 
Profit from operations 3,668,058 2,367,254 
Other income ........ 383,038 217,039 
Other charges ....... 232,598 73,120 
Provision for U. S. in- 

RE OE. Sos pence os 850,000 390,000 
Net income eth uece ie ie 2,968,498 rps Ws UR Hy a 


Depreciation and amortization deducted in ar- 
riving at above net income: 1940—$1,428,688; 
1939—$1,338,589. 


The current assets at the end of the year 
were $15,365,762 and current liabilities 
$3,194,915, the excess of current assets over 
current liabilities being $12,170,847 as com- 
pared with $11,698,276 at the end of 1939, 

In his annual report to the stockholders 
William B. Given, Jr., president, stated it 
has been calculated that the company’s 
invested capital under the excess profits 
tax law will be about $35,000,000 and that 
on this basis there will be an excess profits 
tax for 1940 of less than $25,000. 

Shipments of $31,574,000 exceed the 
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previous year’s shipments by 28 per cent. 
Present shipments are at a rate somewhat 
exceeding the peak of 1929. Unfilled or- 
ders at the year’s end were $6,400,000. 
Sales to the railroad industry made up 48 
per cent of total sales. National defense 
orders amounted to slightly over $2,600,000 
of which $500,000 was shipped during the 
year. 

The Great Lakes Forge Company was 
purchased April 1. Capital expenditures 
on plants, including the cost of the pur- 
chased Great Lakes Forge plant, amounted 
to $2,300,000 and commitments plus au- 
thorized expenditures carried forward into 
1941 were approximately $1,350,000. The 
principal items, in addition to the Great 
Lakes plant, were increasing the capacities. 
of the Brakeblok and Forge divisions, re- 
building the Birmingham wheel plant, mod- 
ernizing the Kellogg plant and further 
mechanization of foundries. 


Lima Annual Report for 1940 


The Lima Locomotive Works reports net 
profit of $87,007 for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1940, as compared with a net 
loss of $134,326 in 1939, Significant com- 
parisons follow: 











1940 1941 
PIANOS asa ciate cetera es $6,801,764 $5,291,497 
Cost of sales (incl. 

CDLECL) Si s0cis'e'ners 6,700,106 5,379,352 
Other income ........ 101,658 87,855* 
Other income ........ 87,463 81,369 
Other charges ....... 102,114 127,840 
PEE BOOM. ois. e-cnc0 es 87,007 134,326* 

* Deficit. 


The earned surplus account at the end 
of the year showed a deficit of $444,212, a 
decrease of $117,469 during the year, which 
amount represents the net profit of $87,- 
007 plus a $30,462 adjustment of provision 
for additional federal income tax—year 
1937. Capital surplus was $2,669,083 and 
total surplus $2,224,871. 

The current assets at the end of the year 
were $13,083,449 and the current liabilities 
$6,832,816, the excess in current assets over 
current liabilities being $6,250,633, as com- 
pared with $6,211,776 at the end of 1939. 
Cash and marketable securities combined 
were $6,372,631, compared with $2,692,223 
at December 31, 1939, an increase of $3,- 
680,408. Current liabilities include bank 
loans of $500,000. 

The depreciation rates used by the com- 
pany were revised during the year, and the 
policy, established in the year 1932, of bas- 
ing the annual depreciation charges on 
productive activity has been modified so 
that depreciation provided on certain classes 
of property is unaffected by fluctuations in 
volume of production. 

Fifty-one locomotives were booked dur- 
ing the year compared with 14 in 1939. 
Of these, 19 were shipped in November 
and December. The remaining 32 are 
scheduled for completion during the first 
six months of 1941. Unfilled orders on the 
books as of December 31, 1940, amounted 
to $6,362,700. Since the close of the year, 
additional orders have been received for 
18 locomotives which, combined with the 
carry-over from the previous year, makes. 
a total of 50: locomotives, and unfilled or- 
ders of $8,846,700 available for 1941 pro- 
duction. The company states that there 1s 
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Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber 
for Roller Bearing. Driving Box application. 


Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber 
for Friction Bearing Driving Box application. 


With the hand-adjusted driving box wedge allowance must be made for temperature changes. 
This means that, until such time as the box expands to running speed temperature, the driving 
box pounds, and pounding driving boxes cost money. » » » There is no air gap on a locomotive 


equipped with Franklin Automatic Compensators and Snubbers. A constant, accurate fit is main- 


tained and expansion and contraction due to changes in driving box temperature are taken care 


of automatically. These close tolerances are essential on roller bearing driving box applications. 
» » » Reduce maintenance... protect your driving boxes with Franklin Automatic Compensators 


and Snubbers, and eliminate slack between engine and tender with its twin, the E-2 Radial Buffer. 


) . ks The close tolerances essential to efficient Booster operation call for genuine repair parts made by Franklin. 
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reason to anticipate a continuation of a 
satisfactory volume of both locomotive and 
excavating equipment orders during the re- 
mainder of the year. 


L. E. Connelly has been elected presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Frog & Crossing 
Co., succeeding L. G. Parker who retired 
February 10. 


John F. Van Nort has been appointed 
sales manager, Western division, of the 
Duff-Norton Manufacturing Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., with headquarters at 
the company’s Chicago offices. Mr. Van 
Nort has been associated in various sales 
capacities with a United States Steel 
Corporation subsidiary for 17 years. He 
goes to Chicago direct from the Duff- 
Norton plant in Pittsburgh. 


W. F. Munnikhuysen, president of the 
Wood Preserving Corporation has been 
elected a vice-president of the Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. and general 
manager of the Wood Preserving division, 
following the absorption of the Wood Pre- 
serving Corporation as a division of Kop- 
pers. H.R. Condon and E. J. McGehee, 
vice-presidents of the Wood Preserving 
Corporation have been made vice-presidents 
of the Wood Preserving division of Kop- 
pers. D. C. Jones, Chicago, R. P. Jack- 
son, Texarkana, Texas, and E. S. Park, 
Nashua, N. H., have been made district 
vice-presidents in their respective terri- 
tories. 


Supplementing the item appearing in 
the Railway Age of December 21, to the 
effect that C. N. Thulin had been appoint- 
ed manager of railway sales of the Joyce- 





Earl E. Thulin 


Cridland Company, Dayton, Ohio, with 
headquarters at Chicago, E. E. Thulin has 
been appointed western division manager of 
this company with headquarters at Chicago. 
He has also formed the Earl E. Thulin 
Company. 

Earl E. Thulin was born on May 8, 
1901, in St. Paul, Minn., and after graduat- 
ing from Lane Technical High School in 
Chicago, entered the employ of the sales 
and service department of the Duff-Norton 
Manufacturing Company. Later he was 
promoted to district manager at Chicago, 
and in April, 1940, was elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of sales. 
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Finaneial 





ALABAMA & FLortpA.—Abandonment.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon a line extending from Cowarts, 
Ala., to Greenwood, Fla., 29 miles. 


BALtTImMorE & Oun10.—Payment of Inter- 
est.—Directors of this road voted, on Feb- 
ruary 19, to pay $12,909,832 in behalf of 
secured contingent interest on bonds on 
April 10, under its plan of modification of 
interest charges and maturities dated 
August 15, 1938. Available net income for 
1940, as provided in supplemental inden- 
tures of the plan, was determined to be 
$16,895,097. Against the provision in the 
plan permitting the setting aside from in- 
come of not to exceed 2% per cent of 
gross earnings, which would have 
amounted to $4,483,068, the board of direc- 
tors decided to set aside $3,985,265 in the 
capital fund and apply the remainder of the 
income—agegregating $12,909,832—pro rata 
to the payment of secured contingent in- 
terest. Inasmuch as there will yet remain 
unpaid secured contingent interest in the 
amount of $1,301,350, no unsecured contin- 
gent interest can be paid on May 1. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—Drexel & Co. and 
L. M. Marks & Co. were awarded on 
February 16 a $5,400,000 issue of equip- 
ment trust certificates of this road on a bid 
of 100.238 for certificates bearing 17% per 
cent interest. This represents an interest 
cost to the road of 1.83 per cent for the 
issue, which matures in from 1 to 10 years. 
It is understood that the issue will not be 
re-offered publicly. 


Curcaco, MILWAUKEE, ST. PAut & Pa- 
ciFic.—Reorganization.—A projected vote 
by creditors of this railroad on a plan of 
reorganization that makes no provision for 
stockholders was halted temporarily on 
February 18, when two judges of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals entered an order re- 
straining the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from conducting a referendum 
until attorneys for the railroad can be 
heard in court on an appeal against the 
reorganization plan. The restraining order 
was issued “without prejudice,” indicating 
that a way is left open for the I. C. C. to 
demand dissolution of the restraining order. 
If the order is not dissolved, balloting on 
the plan, which was to start this month, 
will be held up for two months. 


Detroit, ToLepo & Ironton.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This road awarded a 
$1,150,000 issue of 1% per cent equipment 
trust certificates to Evans, Stillman & Co. 
on a bid of 98.32, representing an interest 
cost to the carrier of about 1.56. The issue 
was not re-offered publicly. 


Detroit, ToLepo & Ironton.—Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates—This company has 


asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- ° 


sion for authority to assume liability for 
$1,150,000 of equipment trust certificates, 
maturing in equal annual installments of 
$115,000 on March 1, in each of the years 
from 1942 to 1951, inclusive. The pro- 
ceeds will be used as part payment for 
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new equipment costing a total of $1,474,000 
and consisting of 300 gondola cars, four 
steam locomotives, and two Diesel-electric 
locomotives. 


EvANSVILLE & OHIO VALLEY.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to abandon the following lines: (1) From 
Posey, Ind., to Evansville, 16 miles, and 
(2) from Rockport, Ind., to Grandview, 
six miles. 


Missourrt Paciric-ILLiInois CENTRAL.— 
Joint Use—These companies have asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to use the properties of the Jef- 
ferson Southwestern, 12.8 miles, all in Jef- 
ferson County, Ill. The two companies will 
pay the Jefferson Southwestern $2.50 for 
every loaded car handled to and from its 
tracks during the preceding month, the 
rate to include the handling of empty cars 
to or from the tracks of the Jefferson line. 
The contract also provides that the annual 
payment by the two roads shall not ex- 
ceed $15,000. 


MuskocEE ELectric Traction.—Aban- 
donment. — This company has asked the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon the following lines: 

1. Fort Gibson branch, extending from 
Muskogee, Okla., to Fort Gibson, 8.1 
miles ; 

2. Hyde Park branch, extending from 
Muskogee, Okla., to Hyde Park, 4.3 miles, 
and the 

3. Yahola Pit branch, extending from 
Yahola Junction, Okla., to Yahola Pit, 
1.3 miles. 


New York Centrat.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume liability 
for $10,900,000 of 174 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in 10 equal an- 
nual installments of $1,090,000 on February 
15 in each of the years from 1942 to 1951, 
inclusive. The issue has been sold at 
100.054 to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler 
and associates, making the average annual 
cost to the company approximately 1.86 
per cent. 


New York CentraL.—Abandonment by 
the Providence, Webster & Springfield— 
The Providence, Webster & Springfield 
would not be authorized to abandon a line 
nor would the New York Central and the 
Boston & Albany be authorized to abandon 
the operation of a line extending from 
Webster Junction, Mass., to Webster, 11 
miles, with a branch line from Webster 
Mills, Mass., to East Village, 1.3 miles, if 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission adopts a recommended finding 
of its Examiner Jerome K. Lyle. The 
examiner finds that the operation of the 
line has been no burden to the two com- 
panies and that its abandonment would con- 
stitute a hardship to the communities and 
industries served. 


New York, NEw Haven. & HArtrForD. 
—Abandonment.—This company has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon a line extending from 
Orange, Conn., to Derby Junction, 34 
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miles. The company had originally asked 
similar authority on October 14, 1937, but 
the commission refused to grant it, saying 
that the application might be renewed 
without prejudice after a period of two 
years. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—Compensa- 
tion of Counsel.—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ordered 
that M. G. Roberts be paid at a rate of 
not more than $18,000 a year for his serv- 
ices as general counsel to the trustees of 
this company during reorganization pro- 
ceedings under section 77 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 


SouTHERN.—Abandonment by the Vir- 
ginia & Southwestern—The Virginia & 
Southwestern and the Southern, respec- 
tively, would be authorized to abandon a 
line and the operation of a line extending 
from Bluff City, Tenn., to Mountain City, 
46 miles, if Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission adopts a recom- 
mended order of its Examiner A. G. Nye. 


SouTHERN PaciFic.—Abandonment and 
Acquisition—Because of the relocation of 
its lines caused by the construction of the 
Central Valley Project in northern Cali- 
fornia by the federal government, this com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to (1) abandon a part of its main line ex- 
tending from Redding, Calif., to Delta, 
37.1 miles, and (2) to acquire and operate 
a new line now under construction between 
milepost 258.63 and milepost 295.67, all in 
Shasta County, Calif., 30.1 miles. 


WasasH.—Reorganization Plan. — This 
company has notified the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that it is endeavoring to 
obtain the approval of its principal cred- 
itors of an amended plan of reorganization 
’ which it hopes to file with the commission 
by March 17. This information was con- 
tained in a letter from A. K. Atkinson, 
chief financial and accounting officer of this 
company, to Oliver E. Sweet, director of 
the commission’s Bureau of Finance. 

“We hope,” wrote Mr. Atkinson to Mr. 
Sweet, “to be in position by March 17, 
possibly earlier, to amend our application 
and file a definitive plan of reorganization, 
modified so as to meet the views of all 
major interests.” 

This letter was in reply to one written 
recently to Mr. Atkinson by Mr. Sweet, 
details of which were given in last week’s 
issue, in which the latter expressed the 
view that the present Wabash plan is un- 
workable and that perhaps it would be 
better to close the hearings without preju- 
dice to the filing of a new plan acceptable 
to more security holders. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Feb. 18 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 28.61 29.43 31.94 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 61.81 63.28 59.28 


Dividends Declared 


Delaware & Bound Brook.—$2.00, quarterly, 
payable February 20 to holders of record Feb- 
ruary 17. 

North Pennsylvania.—$1.00, quarterly, payable 
February 25 to holders of record February 17. 

Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashtabula.—Prefer- 
red, $1.75, quarterly, payable March 1 to holders 
of record February 20. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Thomas E. McAndrews, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant to the president of 
the Virginian at Norfolk, Va., was reported 
in the Railway Age of February 1, was 
born at Scranton, Pa. on May 26, 1891. 
He received his LL.B. from Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School and in 1907 entered 
railroad service with the Erie as stenog- 
rapher in the chief dispatcher’s office at 
Dunmore, Pa. After serving as telegraph 
operator and clerk at Dunmore, chief 
clerk to freight and passenger agent at 
Scranton, relief agent at Jersey City, 
N. J., and station supervisor at New York, 
Mr. McAndrews joined the traffic depart- 
ment as division freight agent at Paterson, 
N. J., in 1920. He then served in the 


latter capacity successively at Scranton 
and Jersey City and in 1927 became city 
freight agent at New York. Mr. McAn- 
appointed assistant 


drews was general 





Thomas E. McAndrews 


freight agent at Chicago in 1928, being 
transferred to Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1931. In 
1935 he became foreign freight traffic man- 
ager and in 1939 he was appointed freight 
traffic manager at New York, the posi- 
tion he held until February 1, when he 
left the service of the Erie to become as- 
sistant to the president of the Virginian. 


OPERATING 


P. M. Scott, assistant superintendent of 
dining car service of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of. dining car service, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, succeeding 
Earle G. Lee, who retired on February 1. 
E. E. Six has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of dining car service, re- 
placing Mr. Scott. 


H. V. Bordwell, assistant superintend- 
ent on the Erie at Chicago has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Marion 
division, with headquarters at Huntington, 
Ind., succeeding J. W. Graves, who has 
been granted a leave of absence. V. J. 
McMullen, trainmaster at Marion, Ohio, 
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has been promoted to assistant superintend- 
ent at Chicago, relieving Mr. Bordwell. 


Frederick Philip Ketterer, whose 
appointment as superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
reported in the Railway Age of February 





Frederick Philip Ketterer 


1, was born on April 23, 1885, at Wampum, 
Pa. He entered railroad service on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1900, with the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie serving successively as mail carrier 
and clerk, telegraph operator and train 
dispatcher. From September 1, 1913, to 
January 16, 1917, Mr. Ketterer served as 
chief train dispatcher for the Montour at 
Coraopolis, Pa. He returned to the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie on January 17, 1917, 
and served successively as train dispatcher, 
night chief dispatcher, chief train dis- 
patcher and acting superintendent, holding 
the latter position from December 15, 1939, 
until his recent appointment. 


Herbert Alexander Greeniaus, assist- 
ant to the vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Eastern lines of the Canadian 
Pacific at Toronto, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the On- 
tario district, at Toronto, succeeding Nor- 
man M. McMillan, who has been ap- 





Herbert Alexander Greeniaus 


pointed assistant general manager. Mr. 
Greeniaus was born on July 2, 1894, at 
Toronto, Ont., and attended Wellesley pub- 
lic school and Shaw’s Business College. 
He entered railroad service in April, 1911, 
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as clerk in the office of the general super- 
intendent of the Canadian Pacific at Tor- 
onto and became secretary to general super- 
intendent in January, 1916. In November, 
1918, Mr. Greeniaus was appointed assist- 
ant chief clerk in the office of the general 
superintendent at Toronto, being trans- 
ferred to the office of the vice-president at 
Montreal in February, 1919. He became 
chief clerk in the latter office in Sep- 
tember, 1924, and was appointed assistant 
to vice-president and general manager in 
October, 1934, the position he held until 
his recent appointment. 

Mr. McMillan was born on July 4, 1892, 
at Toronto and entered railroad service in 
August, 1909, as ticket clerk on the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific at Des Moines, 
Iowa. From April, 1911, to August, 1912, 
he was stenographer on the Denver North 
Western & Pacific (now Denver & Rio 
Grande Western) at Denver, Colo. Mr. 
McMillan entered the service of the Cana- 
dian Pacific in August, 1912, as ticket clerk 
at Toronto and served successively as 
stenographer and secretary to general su- 
perintendent at Toronto, secretary to as- 
sistant general manager at Montreal, Que. ; 
clerk, assistant chief clerk and chief clerk 
in the office of general manager at Mon- 





Norman M. McMillan 


treal, assistant superintendent and then 
superintendent of the Trenton division at 
Toronto, superintendent of the Bruce divi- 
sion at Toronto, and assistant to general 
manager of the Eastern lines at Montreal. 
He served as assistant to vice-president 
and general manager of the Eastern lines 
at Montreal from September to October 
3, 1934, when he became general superin- 
tendent of the Ontario district at Toronto, 
the position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


Edwin P. Dudley, superintendent of 
the Colorado division of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Pueblo, Colo., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general manager of the Northern 
district of the Western lines, with head- 
quarters at La Junta, Colo., succeeding 
John R. Skillen, who has been appointed 
“trainmaster at El Paso, Tex. Jack E. 
Lester, superintendent of the Pecos divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Clovis, N. M., 
has been transferred to the Colorado divi- 
sion, replacing Mr. Dudley and Daniel T. 
Trahey, superintendent of the New Mex- 


RAILWAY AGE 


ico division, with headquarters at Las 
Vegas, N. M., has been transferred to the 
Pecos division, relieving Mr. Lester. Don 
M. Rankin, trainmaster at El Paso, has 





Edwin P. Dudley 


been promoted to superintendent of the 
New Mexico division, succeeding Mr. 
Trahey. 

Mr. Dudley was born in Kansas City, 
Kan., on January 6, 1890, and entered rail- 
way service on June 1, 1904, serving for 
three months during a school vacation as 
a roundhouse laborer on the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe at Shopton, Iowa. In 
April, 1908, he became a call boy for the 
Santa Fe at Marceline, Mo., and a short 
time later became a telegraph operator at 
that point. On January 1, 1911, he was 
promoted to dispatcher and in 1915 he was 
transferred to La Junta, Colo., being pro- 
moted to night chief dispatcher at that 
point on July 19, 1916. During the first 
World War he served with the U. S. 
Army, returning to his former position at 
La Junta. Mr. Dudley was advanced to 
chief dispatcher at Dodge City, Kan., on 
July 25, 1921, and was promoted to train- 
master at that point on May 20, 1923. In 
1930 he was transferred to Las Vegas, 
N. M. Mr. Dudley was appointed acting 
superintendent of the Colorado division on 





Don M. Rankin 


July 1, 1937, and on February 20, 1938, he 
was promoted to superintendent of that 
division. 

Mr. Rankin was born at Lecompton, 
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Kan., on March 29, 1891, and graduated 
from the University of Kansas in 1915, 
He entered railway service on August 15 
of the same year as a chainman on the 
Eastern division of the Santa Fe and was 
promoted successively to rodman and tran- 
sitman. He entered the U. S. Army on 
April 15, 1918, and served in the meteoro- 
logical section of the signal corps. He re- 
turned to the Santa Fe on May 1, 1919, as 
a transitman and was promoted to assistant 
engineer in the office of the chief engineer, 
Eastern lines, at Topeka, Kan. on May 
16, 1924. On December 16, 1926, he was 
appointed office engineer on the Southern 
Kansas division at Chanute, Kan., and in 
May, 1928, he was advanced to division 
engineer at that point. Mr. Rankin was 
appointed office engineer at Chanute in 
October, 1931, and in 1937 he was pro- 
moted to division engineer at Marceline, 
Mo. He was transferred to Arkansas City 
on November 1, 1938, and on July 1, 1939, 
he was promoted to trainmaster at. Well- 
ington, Kan. Mr. Rankin was transferred 
to El Paso on January 1, 1940, where he 
remained until his recent promotion, effec- 
tive February 15. 


TRAFFIC 


John Borg, assistant director of public 
relations on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western at Denver, Colo., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the eastern traffic man- 
ager at Chicago, a newly created position. 


Frederic A. Pullman, whose appoint- 
ment as acting general passenger agent 
of the Pullman Company, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, was announced in the 
Railway Age of January 11, was born in 
New York and attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, then taking a 
course in electrical engineering at the Gen- 
eral Electric works at West Lynn, Mass. 
He spent several years installing electric 
street railways and became a specialist in 
this line at the Pullman Car Works. He 
later became assistant to the vice-president 
in charge of traffic of the Boston & Maine 
and then traffic manager for the Russell 
Company of Boston, Mass., operators of 
coal mines and pulp and paper mills. In 
1927 he returned to Chicago as special 
representative in the passenger department 
of the Pullman Company and was ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger agent 
in 1936, the position he held until his re- 
cent promotion. 


Harold Francis Burnaugh, whose pro- 
motion to assistant freight traffic manager 
on the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
with headquarters at Denver, Colo., was 
announced in the Railway Age of Febru- 
ary 8, was born at Ottumwa, Iowa, on 
March 6, 1898, and attended the Iowa Suc- 
cess Business School. He entered railway 
service on September 11, 1919, as an as- 
sistant train and engine timekeeper on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
at Ottumwa, later serving as trainmaster’s 
clerk at Ottumwa, secretary to the general 
superintendent at Chicago and secretary to 
the general manager at Chicago. On No- 
vember 16, 1925, Mr. Burnaugh went with 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western as sec- 
retary to the assistant superintendent of 
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transportation at Denver. He later served 
as tracing clerk and chief clerk to the 
supervisor of mail, baggage and express 
traffic. From March 8, 1927, to April 1, 
1934, he served successively as secretary 
to the assistant freight and passenger traf- 





Harold Francis Burnaugh 


fic manager, secretary to the general traffic 
manager and secretary to the vice-presi- 
dent-traffic. On the latter date, he was 
appointed chief clerk of the general freight 
department, and on June 1, 1935, he was 
advanced to assistant general freight agent 
at Denver, the position he held until his 
recent promotion, effective February 1. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


L. J. Drumeller, division engineer on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Hinton, West Va., who has been pro- 
moted to engineer of track, with headquar- 
ters at Richmond, Va., as reported in the 
Railway Age of February 1, was born on 
September 13, 1897, at Richmond. He 
first entered railway service with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio on July 15, 1915, as 
a rodman on the Eastern General division, 
being promoted to instrumentman on the 
Huntington division on August 15, 1917. 





L. J. Drumeller 


Mr. Drumeller left the C. & O. on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, to go with the Louisville 
& Nashville as an instrumentman at Irvin, 
Ky. From April to July of the same year, 
he served on the Missouri Pacific as a 
draftsman at St. Louis, Mo. From July 


RAILWAY AGE 


16, 1918, to January 1, 1919, Mr. Drumel- 
ler served in the United States Army at 
Fort Monroe, Va., returning on the latter 
date to the C. & O. as an instrumentman 
at Ashland, Ky. He was promoted to 
assistant division engineer of the Chicago 
division on June 15, 1920, and after a 
year in this capacity he was appointed 
computer at Richmond. On March 1, 
1922, he again left the C. & O. to go 
with the International Nickel Company as 
an assistant engineer, and after several 
months in this capacity he accepted a sim- 
ilar position with the Island Creek Rail- 
way Company at Holden, W. Va. On 
September 1, 1923, he returned to the 
C. & O. as an assistant engineer at Hunt- 
ington, being promoted to assistant division 
engineer at Richmond on July 15, 1925, 
later being transferred to Russell, Ky. 
In 1929, Mr. Drumeller was promoted to 
division engineer at Hinton, where he was 
located at the time of his recent promo- 
tion to engineer of track. 


Ned V. Scott, assistant engineer in the 
office of the chief engineer of the Southern 
Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, has 
been promoted to engineer of water and 
fuel service, with headquarters as before at 
Houston, Tex., succeeding J. L. Durland, 
who retired on January 31. 

Mr. Durland was born in Flora, IIl., on 


-January 22, 1871, and entered railway serv- 


ice in 1889 as a machinist apprentice on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Gaines- 
ville, Tex. He was later transferred to 
Galveston, Tex., and after completing his 
apprenticeship, went with the Illinois Cen- 
tral at Vicksburg, Miss. In 1894 he re- 
turned to the Santa Fe at Galveston and in 
1901 he became associated with the late 
G. W. Boschke, chief engineer for the 
Southern Pacific on terminal construction 
at Island, Tex. On the completion of that 
project, Mr. Durland went with the en- 
gineering department of the Southern Pa- 
cific at Galveston and in 1918 he was 
transferred to Houston as head of the fire 
prevention bureau, which he organized. 
Shortly after the first World War, Mr. 
Durland was appointed engineer of water 
and fuel service. 


Hurieosco Austill, chief engineer of 
maintenance of way and structures of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Mobile, Ala., has been appointed chief en- 
gineer of the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., succeeding Herman J. 
Pfeifer, who has been appointed consult- 
ing engineer, with the same headquarters. 


Mr. Austill was born at Spring Hill; 


Ala., on May 16, 1884, and graduated in 
civil engineering from the University of 
Alabama in 1906, later taking a special 
course at Cornell university. He entered 
railway service in October, 1901, as a rod- 
man on construction on the Louisville and 
Nashville and later served in various en- 
gineering capacities with several railroads 
and the Republic Iron & Steel Company. 
On May 16, 1906, after his graduation, he 
became a resident engineer on railroad lo- 
cation and construction with the Mississippi 
Eastern. In August, 1906, he went with 
the Louisville & Nashville as assistant resi- 
dent engineer at Birmingham, Ala., and for 
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two years beginning with August 11, 1908, 
he was with the United States Engineer 
Corps. At the end of this period he went 
with the Mobile & Ohio as an assistant 
engineer, and on April 1, 1911, he was 
promoted to bridge engineer. On Septem- 





Hurieosco Austill 


ber. 2, 1917, Mr. Austill entered active serv- 
ice with the United States Army as captain 
of engineers, later being commissioned 
major of engineers. Following his dis- 
charge from the army, he returned to the 
M. & O. as bridge engineer and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1937, he was advanced to chief 
engineer. When the merger of the Gulf, 
Mobile and Northern and the Mobile & 
Ohio to form the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio was 
consummated in 1940, Mr. Austill was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of maintenance of 
way and structures of the latter road, with 
headquarters at Mobile. Mr. Austill has 
been active in the affairs of a number of 
engineering societies and served from 1930 
to 1937 as chairman of the committee on 
Wooden Bridges and Trestles of the A. R. 
E. A. He is also a colonel in the United 
States Army, Engineer Reserve. 


MECHANICAL 


W. B. Groome has been appointed 
trainmaster of the First and Second sub- 
divisions of the Idaho division of the Union 
Pacific, with headquarters at Montpelier, 
Idaho. ° 


Charles H. Lundberg, general car 
foreman of the Ottawa car works of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Ottawa, 
Kan., has retired and John I. Okerberg 
has been promoted to car foreman at Ot- 
tawa to succeed Mr. Lundberg. 


A. F. Coulter, superintendent of roll- 
ing stock of the Union Railroad, with 
headquarters at East Pittsburgh, Pa., re- 
tired from active service on February 12, 
after 45 years of continuous railroad serv- 
ice. He began his career in 1896, as a 
car repairman at the Glenwood shops of 
the Baltimore & Ohio and was advanced 
to car inspector in 1898, and in 1900 was 
appointed chief car inspector and sent to 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. at McKees 
Rocks, during the construction of 9,500 all- 
steel hopper and gondola cars. At the 
completion of this work in 1901, he re- 
turned to the Glenwood shops as car fore- 
man and was promoted to general car fore- 
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Assure Easy Riding Equipment 


in application of ‘Railway’ Springs to all kinds of rolling stock 
for absorbing shocks in fast passenger and freight service is of all 


around material benefit. 


Railway" Springs are made in every type of coil and leaf design 
under thorough scientific control assuring a finished product that 


measures up to the most exacting specifications. 


a () f] 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Vath eX Shun Jwisiou 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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man in 1903, serving in this capacity until 
1907, when he resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Union Railroad. Mr. 
Coulter became master car builder of the 
latter company in 1926 and superintendent 
of rolling stock in 1936, the position he 
held until his retirement. 


P. O. Christy, master mechanic on the 
Illinois Central at Paducah, Ky., has been 
promoted to superintendent of equipment, 
a newly created position, with headquarters 
at Chicago, and J. A. Welsch, general 
foreman at New Orleans, La., has been 
advanced to master mechanic at Paducah, 
succeeding Mr. Christy. C. O. Young, 
assistant chief clerk in the car department 
at Chicago, has been promoted to assistant 
to the superintendent of equipment at that 
point, also a newly created position. 


Stanley C. Smith, superintendent of 
motive power and machinery of the South- 
Central and Northwestern districts of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Poca- 
tello, Idaho, has been promoted to acting 
general superintendent of motive power 
and machinery, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., a position that has been 
vacant for some time, and L. L. Hoeffel, 
master mechanic at Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been advanced to superintendent of 
motive power and machinery of the South- 
Central and Northwestern districts, with 
headquarters at Pocatello, succeeding Mr. 
Smith H. H. Jones, assistant to the 
superintendent of motive power and ma- 
chinery at Pocatello, has been appointed 
master mechanic at Los Angeles replacing 
Mr. Hoeffel. 

Mr. Smith was born at New Albany, 
Ind., on October 1, 1895, and entered rail- 
way service in 1911 as a machinist appren- 
tice on the Southern. In 1915 he became 
a machinist on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, later serving in that capacity on 
the Evansville & Indianapolis (now part 
of the Big Four) and the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern (now part of the 
Chicago, Miiwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific). 
In February, 1920, Mr. Smith went with 
the Union Pacific as assistant roundhouse 
foreman at Green River, Wyo. He was 
transferred to Pocatello as district fore- 
man in 1933, and in 1936 he was pro- 
moted to master mechanic. He was further 
advanced in 1939 to assistant general super- 
intendent of motive power and machinery 
for the South-Central and the Northwest- 
ern districts, with the same headquarters, 
and later his title was changed to super- 
intendent of motive power and machinery. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Theodore White has been appointed 
storekeeper on the Union Pacific at Glenns 
Ferry, Idaho, succeeding C. L. Brewer, 
who has been transferred to Huntington, 
Ore., relieving L. J. Waverly. Mr. Wa- 
verly has been transferred to Spokane, 
Wash.,. and F. H. Haas, has been ap- 
pointed assistant storekeeper at Albina, 
Ore. 


Frank Cary Holton, whose appoint- 
ment as purchasing agent of the Virginian 
at Norfolk, Va., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of February 1, was born on De- 
cember 19, 1896, at Danville, Va. Mr. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Holton was educated at the Danville ele- 
mentary school, Danville Military Insti- 
tute, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
Cornell University (1918). He entered 
railroad service on June 1, 1910, with the 
Southern at Danville and served as ma- 
chinist apprentice during the summers of 
1910 to 1913. Mr. Holton served as ma- 
chinist apprentice for the Norfolk & 
Western at Roanoke, Va., during the sum- 
mers of 1914 to 1918, becoming an ensign 
in the United States Navy in the latter 
year. In 1919 he became machinist for 
the Norfolk & Western at Roanoke and 
entered the service of the Virginian in 
1920 as mechanical inspector and round- 
house foreman at Princeton, W. Va. He 
was appointed chief draftsman in 1924, 
mechanical engineer in 1927, and assistant 
superintendent motive power in 1938, all 
at Princeton, holding the latter position 
until his recent appointment as purchasing 
agent at Norfolk. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


O. H. Wickland has been appointed 
chief claim agent of the Western region 
of the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Winnipeg, Man., succeeding J. H. 
Parkinson. 


H. J. England, assistant general audi- 
tor for the Pullman Company, has been 
appointed assistant to the vice-president, 
financial and accounting departments, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding J. A. Zeller, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general auditor. 


OBITUARY 


L. I. Cabell, terminal trainmaster on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Ashland, Ky., 
died of a paralytic stroke on February 11. 


J. H. Gimpel, assistant superintendent 
of the car department of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at Decatur, III, died sud- 
denly of a stroke on February 14. 


H. A. Field, assistant engineer of 
bridges of the Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago 
Terminal, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was killed in an automobile accident in that 
city on February 13. 


Harry De Waine Foster, who retired 
on November 1, 1936, as general auditor 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, died at his home 
in Evanston, Ill., on February 18. 


Walter L. McMenimen, special as- 
sistant in the executive department of the 
Pullman Company since 1926, died on Feb- 
ruary 17 in Chicago, following an illness 
of nearly a year. Mr. McMenimen was 
born at Cambridge, Mass., on Sept. 12, 
1879, and was a trainman on the Boston 
& Maine from 1900 to 1910. From 1912 
to 1918 he served as a legislative represen- 
tative of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen in Massachusetts, and during 
1915, served also as a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Homestead Commission. He 
was a member of the War Efficiency Com- 
mission in 1917, 1918 and 1919, and dur- 
ing the same period, was chairman of the 
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War Exemption Board and assistant di- 
rector of the U. S. Employment service. 
In 1919 he became a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Safety Commission. From 192] 
to 1926 he served as a deputy president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen and 
also served as a member of the U. S. Rail- 
road Labor Relations Board. In 1926 Mr. 
McMenimen went with the Pullman Com- 
pany as special assistant in the executive 
department, the position he held until his 
death. In 1932 and 1933 he served also as 
chairman of the Illinois Commission for the 
Study of Poverty and Dependency in Old 
Age. 


Col. Joseph White Williams, chief 
engineer of the Western Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., whose 
death on February 4, was announced in the 
Railway Age of February 8, was born at 
Milan, Ohio, on October 20, 1879, and 





Col. Joseph White Williams 


served in the Spanish-American War as a 
private in the 52nd Iowa Volunteer In- 
fantry. He entered railway service in 
1900 as a stakeman and later served as a 
transitman and assistant engineer on loca- 
tion and construction for the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe in New Mexico and 
California. In 1906, he was appointed act- 
ing chief engineer of the San Francisco 
& Northwestern, with headquarters at San 
Francisco and in 1907, when the North- 
western Pacific was formed, Mr. Williams 
was appointed assistant chief engineer, in 
charge of field work on the construction 
of a line through the Eel River canyon. 
In July, 1914, he was promoted to chief 
engineer of construction and during the 
first World War served in France as 
major of the first battalion, Eighteenth 
Engineers, later being commissioned lieu- 
tenant colonel. In July, 1919, he returned 
to the Northwestern Pacific, as chief engi- 
neer in charge of construction and mainte- 
nance and on August 15, 1921, he went 
with the Western Pacific as chief engineer, 
which position he held until his death. 
Mr. Williams had been a colonel in the 
Engineer Reserve, U. S. A., since 1920. 
He was a charter member of the Society 
of American Military Engineers and had 
served as president and director of the 
San Francisco Post of that society. He 
also had served -as president of the San 
Francisco unit of the Association of the 
Army of the United States and of the 
Army and Navy Club of San Francisco. 
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Going Out of Print—Tenth Edition of... 


WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING 


IN NORTH AMERICA 


HE new Tenth Edition of WHO’S WHO IN RAIL- 

ROADING contains up to date biographical sketches 
of railway officials of the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
Cuba and Central America. This edition also includes 
officials of railway equipment and supply companies, 
members of Federal and State regulating commissions, 
Interstate Commerce Commission practitioners, trans- 
portation economists, professors of transportation, special- 
ists in railway finance and consultants, authors and 
editors of railway magazines and books, railway labor 
union leaders, and others connected with the industry. 


The more complete coverage of the field than in the 
previous edition, and the enlargement of the scope to 
include all of North America has increased the number of 
pages from 580 to 716 and the number of biographical 
sketches from 3,800 to 5,200. First published in 1885 as 
the BIOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY OF RAILWAY 
OFFICIALS OF AMERICA this book has been the 
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6 x 9 inches, buckram binding 


century. 


~Much New Material 


Due to the many changes in the industry during 
the industrial depression more than 60 per cent of 
the material in the Tenth Edition is new. The 
other sketches which appeared in the 1930 edition 
have been carefully revised and brought down to 
date. 


Wide Range of Personal Data 


The data includes not only the significant facts 
regarding the business career of those included, 
but much personal information such as family con- 
nections and other affiliations. Parents’ names, 
wife’s name, children’s names, education, railroad 
association and railroad club activities, technical 
society memberships, books written or other 
important contributions to technical literature, 
social clubs and home as well as business address, 
are given. 


authoritative Who’s Who in its field for more than half a 


GOING OUT OF PRINT 


The small limited edition of the Tenth Edition has 
sold out rapidly and it is expected to go out of 
print within a few weeks. The next edition will not 
appear before 1943. If you want a copy of this 


new book we suggest that you rush your order. 








TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the new Tenth 
Edition of WHO’S WHO IN RAILROADING IN NORTH 
AMERICA on 10 days’ approval. If satisfied I will remit 
the list price of $7.50; otherwise I will return the book post- 
paid. 
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Dis ios kicchacdinseseteniiontieadscaenyeaiean 
i ccnsinvwaaewandsGunviasemanees iikdenkcvasene 
i dc innneksasereisses CI cc acetucunes 
(This offer is limited to retail customers in the U. S. and Canada) 
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New ne nd Region 


Boston & Albany ........ ‘ yee 
Boston & Maine .........+.. te 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.7....1940 

1939 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson ....... 2 
Del., Lack. & Western .... oo 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)t....1940 
1939 


Grand Trunk Western ......1940 


1939 
Lehigh Valley ....... ee 
1939 
New York Central ........ ‘2 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. a 
Pere Marquette ....... es 1940 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ..... re 
WE” ss ikcvtescsersiotase 1940 
1939 
Central Eastern Beaton: 
Baltimore & Ohio ....... . +1940 
1939 
Central of New Jerseyt...... 4 
Chicago & Eastern IIl.f...... ite 
1939 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1940 
1939 
Long Island ....;.. seeaeeeee 1940 
1939 
Pennsylvania System ........ 1940 
. 1939 
PO = sk 5 obese cence ees «+1940 
1939 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 1940 
1939 
Norfolk & Western ......... 1940 
1939 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line ........ 1940 
1939 
Central of Georgiat ......... 1940 
aa 1939 
Illinois Central (incl. Y. 1940 
2. 5 eee 1939 
Louisville & Nashville ....... 1940 
1939 
Seaboard Air Line* ........ 1940 
1939 
1 le eee Sees A 222-1940 
1939 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Westernt ...... 1940 
1939 
Chicago Great Westernt ... pnd 
9 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.t.. ‘i 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & -- 
9 
Great Northern ..........0.. 1940 
1939 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.t. pi 
9 
Northern Pacific ............ 1940 
1939 
— Western Region: 
ey erry 1940 
1939 
Atch., Top. & St. Fe (incl. G. 1940 
om _F.& P. & S. F.)..1939 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy ....1940 
, 1939 
Chl., Rock T. & Pact ...40% 1940 


1939 
Denver & R. G. siaatnidae 

19 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. ..1940 

1939 


RIA REINO <5 a oodatonee 1940 
1939 

Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..... oo 
9 
Missouri Pacifict ........... 1940 
1939 
Sexes & Pacific ..6.06<ss000 1940 
i 1939 
St. Louis-San Franciscof ....1940 
1939 


St. er San Francisco & 1940 


St. an Southw. Linesf . --saoee 
1 
Texas & New Orleans ...... 1940 


* Report of receivers. 
+ Report of trustee or come, 
t Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. 


Miles of 
d 


operated miles 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items 


Train- 


158,118 
146,646 
306,636 
351, 1332 


254,468 


589,829 
1,636,462 
1,537,027 


186,975 
170,490 


429,074 
818,993 


654,290 
754,623 


679,783 
272/185 


1,406,915 
908,133 
800,569 


290,496 
259,174 


607, 482 
201,825 


1,774,095 


379,185 
367,368 
1,196,655 
1,111,945 


580,485 





Locomotive-miles 
i 
re . ~~ 
Principal 
and A 
helper Light 
164,104 11,934 
151,689 10,839 
345,634 29,763 
318,568 8 
482,906 33,501 
435, "563 29,669 
296,680 33,833 
338,784 34,926 
424,536 56,418 
427,120 59,181 
774,630 50,012 
715,668 43,322 
286,702 1,924 
255,970 1,780 
399,135 60,332 
372,380 59,797 
3,161,304 209,170 
3,007,188 184,13 
82,739 7,589 
558,108 7,113 
02,777 7,863 
398,431 7,155 
86,032 120 
80,508 44 
618,109 12,347 
602, "590 12,651 
2,021,857 211,496 
1,904,330 212,055 
"209, 7215 39,818 
193,894 37,275 
183,129 3,177 
174,291 2,975 
132,152 1,626 
115,110 1,712 
28,925 17,922 
26,470 17,200 
3,850,583 447,907 
3,658,127 434,869 
16,290 68,46 
477,716 
863,518 37,121 
834,497 36,198 
701,173 42,018 
690,469 47, 064 
765,653 10,366 
687,276 ;60 
273,863 5,057 
253,611 3,530 
1,372,021 24,551 
1,319,518 26,418 
1,272,211 35,082 
»154,581 30,454 
718,009 4,39 
631,942 4,477 
1,538,191 23,155 
1,428,598 22, "431 
945,379 19,306 
815,073 16,733 
295,514 10,212 
261,585 9,065 
1,381,957 55,800 
1,204,029 42,508 
248,558 12,479 
218,237 9,315 
885,864 27,912 
714,127 24,902 
413,234 3,836 
378,465 3,544 
724,097 41,554 
637,354 34, 893 
219,959 1,041 
204,622 1,310 
2,273,572 123,643 
1,896,907 85,672 
1,261,698 48,103 
1,142,797 41,056 
1,114,495 8,583 
1,075,835 5,558 
352,165 43,340 
300,338 33,154 
1,817,268 219,559 
1,502,924 174,420 
2,379,081 136,935 
1,835,920 94,456 
383,037 5,070 
369,514 4,940 
1,227,533 25,276 
1,145,179 24.014 
269,728 1,971 
260,140 1,376 
765,889 12,930 
748,334 682 
29,098 16 
29,608 26 
305,194 3,949 
279,040 3,627 
633,953 5,839 
580, 494 4,316 
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Ton-miles (thousands) 
- 
Gross Net 
excluding revenue 
locomotives and 
and non- 
tenders revenue 
198,612 70,339 
179,676 63,640 
608,726 230,851 
541,931 199,964 
768,070 287,961 
662,435 242, 1392 
596,889 282,158 
541,067 256,656 
789,557 309,510 
792,445 316,374 
1,953,429 761,777 
1,795,076 704,788 
512,235 7 t.00¢ 
452,940 155,840 
881,243 371,394 
860,614 363,525 
6,971,579 2,895,706 
6,504,079 2,661,223 
1,296,990 95,026 
1,208,624 449,063 
710,183 262,292 
668,708 242,949 
272,737 151,127 
269,805 152,345 
1,187,461 424,311 
1,105,313 381,544 
3,578,364 1,593,587 
3,339,016 1,492,066 
427,031 06,623 
382,509 184,591 
303,220 130,635 
276,991 117,962 
269,944 130,990 
228,934 113,441 
21,352 8,188 
19,332 BEY 
8,268,255 3,561,332 
7,884,098 3,446,190 
1,059,307 525,705 
950,099 461, "094 
2,861,805 1,530,287 
2,797,442 1,505,641 
3,388,076 1,236,131 
2,307,096 - 1,216,232 
1,031,600 - 355,889 
888,906 294,238 
346,101 131,664 
301,692 115,050 
2,658,647 1,097,801 
2,480,805 1,030,014 
2,037,018 958,130 
1,804,087 841,255 
1,076,006 402,692 
915,389 341,831 
2,056,817 821,210 
1,867,984 737, 752 
1,788,679 704,314 
1,467,626 569,040 
547,091 198,588 
472,657 165,910 
2,572,383 1,029,263 
2,166,389 868,693 
43,744 135,594 
305,525 116,244 
1,831,034 728,652 
1,510,548 605,682 
572,193 232,380 
500,742 197,149 
1,402,825 598,368 
1,217,712 510, 312 
317,689 115,947 
275,153 100,208 
3,805,632 1,237,274 
3,181,177 1,048,601 
2,383,540 951,794 
2,057,349 807,940 
1,690,282 612,889 
1,564,515 544,470 
581,687 247,269 
499,623 206,099 
3,795,534 1,385,458 
3,101,125 1,116,776 
4,298,705 1,557,887 
3,568,501 1, 273, 446 
578,997 201,922 
553,189 193,004 
2,242,539 852,043 
2,054,274 782,333 
58,021. 197,765 
516,935 180,233 
1,051,941 406,697 
37,529 358,363 
29,355 9,722 
25,650 8,551 
521,698 179,229 
445,069 158,100 
984,988 371,106 
891, "268 347, 384 


Number of road 
locomotives on line 





Un- 
serv- 


i 
able 


24 
27 
35 
58 
65 
40 


—" 
Per cent 


un- 


service- 


able 


43.9 
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for the Month of December 1940, Compared with December 1939 


Region, road, and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany ..:....see< 1940 
1939 
Boston & Maine ......-.ee0- 1940 
1939 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf.7....1940 
1939 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ........ =~ 
Del., Lack: & Western ..... .1940 
1939 
Erie (incl: Chi. & Erie)¢....1940 
1939 
Grand Trunk Western ...... 1940 
1939 
Teme VGUGs <s06scsvccucs 1940 
1939 
New York Central... ccc een 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. “<r 
"Pere Marquette .....6c<00ees 1940 
1939 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ..... on 
Wants ing hee cones cos 1940 
1939 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore © ORi0 «260 -0s< 1940 
1939 
Central of New Jersey7...... sro 
Chicago & Eastern Til.7......1940 
1939 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ...... 1940 
1939 
OMB EMIANG wees be ccc usotees 1940 
- 1939 
Pennsylvania System ........ 1940 
1939 
GRINS pS ace e mocks ae wamies 1940 
1939 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ......... 1940 
1939 
Norfolk & Western ......... 1940 
1939 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line ...... .-1940 - 
1939 
Central of Georgiat ......... 1940 
1939 
Tllinois Goutral (incl. Y. Eo 
Louisville & Nashville ....... 1940 
E 1939 
Seaboard Air Line* ........ 1940 
1939 
eSB EM eles 56. sors 0 staccie-cOea tects 1940 
1939 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western{ ...... oe. 


19 
Chicago Great Westernt oe 
1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.f...1940 
1 


939 

Chi., St. P., Minneap. & ni 
Great Northern ....00<..< .-1940 
; 1939 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. > 
1939 

Northern Pacific ............ 1940 
1939 


Central Western Region: 
PAE hale Pea waa oh wars anime 1940 


1939 

Atch., Top. & St. Fe (incl. G. 1940 
C&S. F. & P. & S. F.)..1939 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy ....1940 


1 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac.f ...... 1940 
1939 
Denver & R. G. Western7...1940 
1939 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines. ..1940 
' 1939 
Union PaciGe: ....6 56 .66h.c0<s 1940 
1939 

Southwestern Region: 

Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines ..... 1940 
; 1939 
Missouri Pacifict ........... 1940 
1939 
Texas Patifie: .<ciccesieces 1940 
: 1939 
St. Louis-San Franciscoy ....1940 
. 1939 
St. Louis-San Francisco & 1940 
a. - Reeee citi ciate me sie «6 1939 
St. Louis Southw. Lines} ....1940 
1939 
Texas & New Orleans ......1940 
1939 





Number of freight 
cars on line 
— i) ee 

Home Foreign Total 
742 5,970 6,712 es 
741 4,968 5,709 2.3 
4,318 3979 12,297 2.8 
5,200 7,717 12,917 4.1 
6,446 12,531 18,977 4.3 
6,318 10,911 17,229 2.4 
7,819 3,878 11,697 4.2 
6,924 3,635 10,559 4.3 
10,445 6,008 16,453 4.1 
11,015 7,672 18,687 6.2 
13,874 15,167 29,041 2.9 
14,561 14,644 29,205 EY 
3,786 8,662 12,448 5.8 
4,181 6,350 10,531 8.9 
9,339 9,815 19,154 1.5 
9,627 10,52 20,147 3.0 
78,204 60,144 138,348 8.7 
77,814 65,854 143,668 12.3 
6,159 8,3 14,530 2.8 
6,539 7,881 14,420 2.8 
8.426 7,408 15,834 2.6 
8,169 6,761 14,930 bP 
11,741 5,403 17,144 12.1 
8,147 9,665 17,812 31.0 
11.008 10,015 21,023 2.9 
12,207 10,002 22,209 10.7 
50,961 26,376 77,337 5.5 
55,467 22,652 78,119 4.8 
7,159 11,619 18,778 8.4 
9,504 12,796 22,300 23.4 
2,694 3,208 5,902 6.0 
2,914 3,105 6,019 4.3 
9,358 7,316 16,674 2.1 
8.656 6,028 14,684 IY 4 
100 3,124 3,224 1.6 
131 2,715 2,846 12 
173,484 60,162 233,646 14.4 
182,361 64,864 247,225 14.9 
21,716 . 14,667 36,383 12.6 
23,470 15,899 39,369 19.7 
47,348 9,120 56,468 1.5 
48,440 8,947 57,387 12 
43,723 5,332 49,055 2.0 
40,055 4,907 44,962 2.6 
13,830 10,301 24,131 12.9 
14,769 9,177 23,946 42.2 
4,767 3,612 8,379 wa 
5,029 2,518 7,547 2.3 
31,177 15,295 46,472 2.1 
28,428 15,015 43,443 Ko 
38,031 9,217 47,248 4.7 
38,980 8,392 47,372 14.4 
11,763 8,962 20,725 2.5 
11,461 7,694 19,155 3.9 
21,738 21,475 43,213 9.4 
20,992 19,659 40,651 6.0 
32.823 28,233 61,056 4.8 
32,257 16,818 49,075 12.0 
2,166 3,309 5,475 1.5 
2,477 3,051 5,528 1.6 
42,478 18.926 61,404 aa 
44,389 17,323 61.712 2.3 
Ky j 6,063 9,340 6.2 
3.212 4,965 8,177 8.6 
31.941 9,674 41,615 3.5 
33,882 7,147 41,029 6.7 
11,738 4,227 15,965 4.0 
12,158 3,442 15.600 3.6 
26,888 5,759 32,647 6.2 
29,618 4,951 34,569 8.2 
1,313 5,131 6,444 6.0 
1,699 5,587 7,286 7.8 
65,913 12,202 78,115 7.8 
71,640 10,101 81.741 10.3 
27,865 16,900 44.765 3.4 
28,626 14,052 42,678 5.9 
18,919 10.570 29,489 4.3 
19,076 ¥E,337 30,193 7.0 
10,619 3.749 14,368 2.9 
11,269 3.085 14,354 4.0 
27,024 29,297 56,321 4.0 
29,002 26,294 55,298 4.3 
34,642 a2 ate 56,854 4.8 
37,289 18,366 55,655 11.0 
5.325 3,663 8,988 y A 
5,367 3,362 8,729 5.8 
16,741 17,036 33,777 7 
17,368 18,859 36,227 1.6 
3,574 4,277 7,851 23 
3,531 4,660 8,191 2.0 
16,035 5,254 21,289 2.4 
16,441 5,064 21,505 2.6 
ee 403 403 2.2 
ae 457 457 2.6 
2,334 2,895 5,229 1.5 
2,474 2'894 57368 2.7 
5,634 41,712 16,746 3.0 
6,104 10,667 16,771 4.9 
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train- mile,, 
hour, excluding 
excluding _loco- 
locomo- motives 
tives and and 
tenders _ tenders 


21,140 = ‘1,277 
20,534 1,241 
28,175 1,992 


28,259 2,022 
28,599 1,914 


36,856 2,360 
33,081 2,184 
37,959 2,149 


54,160 3.576 
24,021 =+1,371 


31.842 2°01 


38,106 1,579 
34,291 1,393 
37,215 1,837 
36,278 1,803 
34,248 1,953 
33,418 1,861 
29,898 1,544 
28,221 1,465 
30,484 1,869 
30,515 1,852 


Compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics. Subject to revision. 
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46.0 

; 122 $2.7 
10157. 138 = 79.0 
10,382 140 79.4 
10,844 102 69.2 
9958 106 64.2 
5,600 101 98.6 
4,914 97 87.5 
9569 108 77.5 
9,270 116 65.1 
8843. 107 87.2 
8.094 106 81.9 
9,551 93 102.9 
8,664 94 98.8 
4,091 102 91.0 
3,766 100 89.5 
20,923 91 49.9 
21,092 91 42.0 
5710 121 80.4 
5,135 122 77.0 
8,211 151 64.5 
7,686 148 60.5 
9816 130 71.4 
8.770 135 61.8 
4,556 135 68.5 
4114 129 64.3 
10,835 130 83.9 
9383. 127 69.7 
46.4 
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Pounds 
of coal 
per 1,000 
Net gross Loco- 
ton- ton-miles, mo- 
miles includ- tive 
per ing miles 
mile of locomo- per 
road tives locomo- 
per and tive- 
day tenders day 


6,268 165 71.1 
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11,582 117 70.3 


2,263 116 85.1 
1,869 114 74.2 
2,320 125 80.8 


1,985 93 77.0 
1,897 95 62.7 
3,866 124 85.2 
3,544 119 75.8 
3,390 88 49.6 
3,009 90 49.4 
2,770 131 78.8 
2,416 134 72.8 
1,972 133 63.4 
1,174 145 65.3 
3,540 91 91.5 
3,048 92 85.2 
2,711 92 84.6 
2,538 90 74.1 
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EDUCATIONAL PROPOSALS 
DISTINCTIVE Sealed proposals for furnishing all 
EDUCATIONAL materials and installing flashing 

SERVICE 


c light signals at two locations on 
for Supervisors and other 


employes — Transportation 
Sales Training Service. | will be received by the State Road 
Special Bulletin furnished 
FREE. 
THE RAILWAY 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Omaha, Nebraska 


the Apalachicola Northern Railroad 


Department of Florida in their of- 
fice in Tallahassee, Florida until 
10:30 A. M. (E. S. T.) on the 4th 
day of March, 1941, at which time 


they will be publicly opened and 








read. Proposals will be furnished 
signal companies which submit with 
Use 


their request a satisfactory record 


S of their experience. Further in- 
pace 
formation may be obtained from the 
office of J. H. Dowling, State High- 
Here 


| way Engineer, Tallahassee. 














OLD BOUND VOLUMES 


of Railway Magazines 


Railway Electrical Engineer 
1915-1916-1917-1918-1919 


Railway Review 
January-June, 1917 to January-June 


1926. 

Railway Age 

July-December 1921 to July-December 
1933. 


Most of these volumes are in excel- 
lent condition. These are $2.00 each, 
F.O.B. New York. Volumes with loose 
bindings are $1.50 each. 


Book Service Department 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 
30 Church Street New York, N. Y. 
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RAILWAY AGE 
BOOK GUIDE 





Here is a handy reference booklet on 
railroad books that are of interest to 
readers of “Railway Age.” In it are 
described practically all of the books 


published during the past decade that 
are in print. They are classified under 
subject headings and arranged in chron- 
ological order. A title index in the 


back facilitates quick reference. 


SUBJECT INDEX 
Accounting — Administration — Con- 
solidation — Co-ordination — Eco- 
nomics — Finance — General — His- 
tory — Law — Officers — Personnel 
— Rates — Regulation — Statistics — 
Traffic Management — Valuation. 


1936, 28 pages, 6 x 9 inches, paper cover. 


1938. 12 page Supplement. 


Free on Request 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
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